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FRANK BILLINGS KELLOGG 


Signature of the treaty renouncing war at Paris on August 27 formally launches 
one of the major efforts of the world to abolish war. Credit for this undertaking 
belongs chiefly to Mr. Kellogg, who conducted the negotiations as Secretary of 
State. Broadening a French suggestion for a treaty renouncing war between 
France and this country into a project far wider in scope, Mr. Kellogg secured 
the adherence of all great powers to his project—the full significance of which is 
explained elsewhere in this issue. Born at Potsdam, New York, in 1856, Mr. 
Kellogg spent many years as a lawyer in St. Paul, achieving nation-wide prom- 
inence as special counsel for the United States against the paper and Standard 
Oil monopolies. After serving as Senator from Minnesota from 1917 to 1923, 
he was made Ambassador to Great Britain in 1924. Since March 4, 1925, he 
has been Secretary of State in President Coolidge’s Cabinet. 
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Peace and here is nobody living to-day 
Its Guaranties Who can give a trustworthy 
guarantee that his great-grand- 

children will not commit crimes, cheat their 
creditors, or mistreat their wives and chil- 
dren. Yet we all know that citizens may set 
standards of public and private conduct, 
faithfully observed in their own day, that 
will influence posterity unto the third and 
fourth generation, and longer still. Whether 
or not our forefathers were altogether con- 
sistent in their practices, they laid the 
foundations of our Government upon plans 
that have achieved permanent peace in this 
hemisphere. They saw world harmony in 
hopeful visions, as they considered the 
spread of enlightenment and of popular 
self-government to other parts of the world. 
Our forefathers could not indeed give 
pledges that we, one hundred and fifty 
years afterwards, would be true to their 
principles. But far from ignoring or dis- 
regarding their principles and practices, 
we are endeavoring, with the momentum of 
our accumulated prestige and power, to 
make their ideals and aspirations the heri- 
tage of many other nations besides our own. 


Favorable it is quite true that the Hon. 
Presumptions Frank B. Kellogg and the 
’ high commissioners of some 

fourteen other nations meeting at Paris on 
August 27 can not give enforceable pledges 
that the treaty which they have agreed to 
sign will be observed in spirit and in letter 
by mankind in ages to come. Many a 
private contract is broken, and many an 
agreement between nations has been sacri- 


ceebeasiaunl 


ficed to the exigencies of an unforeseen 
occasion. Germany, France, and Great 
Britain had signed a treaty guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Belgium and the inviolabil- 
ity of its territory. Germany tore the 
agreement to shreds in 1914, on the pretext 
that if she failed to “do it first,” France, 
in connivance with the Belgian authorities, 
would march against Germany by that 
open route. But private contracts continue 
to be made, and under usual conditions 
there is just reason to suppose that there is 
good faith on both sides, and that agree- 
ments will be faithfully observed. In like 
manner treaties are made between nations. 
And, since nowadays secret clauses are 
frowned upon and diplomacy is an open 
book with treaties previously tested in the 
sphere of public opinion, there is ground 
for feeling that agreements have more 
validity now than ever before, and that 
their binding hold upon the men and women 
of the future is destined to be more seriously 
regarded than in times past. Especially 
when individuals or nations enter into 
compacts that are praiseworthy in them- 
selves, and that involve no sacrifice or 
humiliation on either side, there may be 
ground for believing that unborn genera- 
tions will not trample such deeds of trust or 
public conventions under foot. 


Nations are 
Outgrowing 
ar 


When, therefore, Mr. Briand, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Kellogg, 
Mr. Stresemann—and all the 
other eminent statesmen representing the 
peoples as well as the governments of fifteen 
countries—unite in signing the agreement 
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relegating war to the limbo of discarded 
remedies for disputes between nations, we 
have good reason to hope that the impres- 
sion made upon the minds of a thousand 
million men, women, and children now 
living, will be so profound that they must 
transmit it as a heritage to two thousand 
million people to follow them. To pretend 
that we can pledge those unborn people to 
live in relations of fidelity, even within their 
own narrow spheres of action, would be 
obviously presumptuous. To assume that 
men now holding office in the administra- 
tions of great countries can control the 
political and international conduct of those 
who are to come after them, would be futile 
and vain. But it is not necessary to believe 
in the perfectibility of mankind to become 
convinced that we are changing for the 
better our type of civilization. The sort of 
nationalism that hitherto has relied upon 
the principle of force planning the develop- 
ment of armaments and superiority in the 
art of war, is undergoing modification. 
To seek the accomplishment of objects 
held to be advantageous at the expense of 
some other nationality by fire and sword 
is not to be tolerated henceforth. Just as in 
the smaller areas we have established 
recourse to laws and tribunals, and have 
insisted upon outlawing the /ex talionis as 
well as the vigilance committee and the 
“lynching bee” of a more immature society, 
even so the community of nations can no 
longer endure the easy resort to foreign war. 
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Europe Rises 
“to the 
Occasion 


Europeans aspire under diffi- 
culties to gain the sort of 
benefits and advantages that 
are our lot in the family of forty-eight 
American States. They will have to over- 
come obstacles that we can hardly compre- 
hend before they can arrive at our enviable 
status. The circumstances are so different 
that we ought not to be blinded to the rea- 
sons why Europe has come to this point of 
signing the so-called Kellogg treaty after 
some months of misgiving and hesitation. 
In view of these reasons there is, in our 
opinion, an unprecedented gain for the cause 
of peace and good-will in the mere fact that 
they are actually coming together and 
putting their names on the paper that com- 
mits them all to the notable declarations 
set forth in the multilateral treaty. On 
page 264 our readers will find the full text 
of the treaty with more detailed statements 
as to the great event at Paris. We beg of 
all our readers to study the preamble, and 
read the three articles that follow. 


Proclaim We suggest that the treaty 
“nes ought to be read by ministers 


and religious leaders of all 
creeds and faiths, in the presence of their 
assembled congregations. We earnestly 
advise superintendents of education to 
have it read in the public schools, not only 
to high-school assemblages, but to many 
children in grammar grades, and in the class- 
rooms of rural schools. Simple prizes might 


























THE TUG OF PEACE-—From the Express (London) 


Under Mr. Kellogg’s urging, the struggle against the forces of war is carried on by Chamberlain of Britain, Briand of 
France, and Stresemann of Germany, with Mussolini close by. 
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Gustav Stresemann 
(Germany) 


Aristide Briand 
(France) 


Austen Chamberlain 
(Great Britain) 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF EUROPEAN POWERS WHO HAVE ENDORSED MR. KELLOGG’S 
TREATY OUTLAWING WAR 


be given in the form of inexpensive peace 
medals to school children memorizing the 
significant clauses and paragraphs of the 
treaty. In short we believe that the sign- 
ing of this treaty is one of the majestic oc- 
currences in world history. It comes only a 
few brief weeks before the tenth anni- 
versary of the Armistice. The treaty, hap- 
pily, has been endorsed, in principle, by the 
platform makers of both of our party 
conventions. 


Approved The Republicans at Kansas 
Pla hl City declared: ‘‘We endorse 
the proposal of the Secretary 

of State for a multilateral treaty proposed 
to the principal Powers of the world, and 
open to the signatures of all nations, to 
renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy and declaring in favor of pacific 
settlement of international disputes, the 
first step in outlawing war. The idea has 
stirred the conscience of mankind and 
gained wide-spread approval, both of gov- 
ernments and of the peoples, and the con- 
clusion of the treaty will be acclaimed as the 
greatest single step in history toward the 
conservation of peace.”’ Echoing this fine 
statement of the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats at Houston made announcement as 
follows: “We declare for a constructive 
foreign policy based on these principles: 
(a) outlawry of war and an abhorrence of 
militarism, conquest and imperialism; (b) 
freedom from entangling political alliances 


with foreign nations.” Both platforms 
proceed with further discussion of particular 
matters having to do with foreign rela- 
tions; but at this point we are merely 
emphasizing their agreement that recourse 
to war for a nation’s own objects, irrespec- 
tive of world sentiment and regardless of 
ethical principles, is a thing to be renounced. 


Consistent Jt was toward this end that 
— the United States avowed its 


purposes in the period of the 
great war. However disappointing might 
have been the actual work of the Peace 
Conference, the American aim as stated in 
President Wilson’s “Fourteen Points,” 
which were formally accepted by both 
parties to the great war as preparatory to 
the signing of the Armistice, was the 
organization of peace on some plan of inter- 
national codperation. This treaty now 
declares that the signatories ‘condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of interna- 
tional controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their rela- 
tions with one another.” If this agreement 
were in any overshadowing sense the work 
of one leader it would be much less influ- 
ential and important than when, as is the 
case, it is the result of a deliberate exchange 
of views among many statesmen, all of 
whom have tested the sentiment of their 
own peoples. There could never have 
been a war between France and the United 
States; but Mr. Briand’s proposal of a. 
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treaty between the two governments was a 
gesture that was well worthy of approval. 
If accepted, it would have stood as an ex- 
ample that would doubtless have been 
followed by single treaties with various 
other governments. 


Mr. Kellogg's Ihe credit that belongs to 
Leadership Mr. Kellogg lies in his firm 
and steadfast advocacy of a 
treaty that should be open at the beginning 
to the signature of many nations, so that it 
would, in the’ case of each one of them, have 
the binding efficacy of fourteen separate 
treaties. In due time France generously 
accepted this view, after having carefully 
ascertained that there was nothing quixotic 
or merely visionary in the Kellogg doctrine. 
Of course every country has to-day, as it 
always will have, the right of self-defense 
where, in particular situations, agreements 
like those at Locarno have provided prac- 
tical steps for the keeping of peace. It 
should not be supposed that the Kellogg 
treaty does anything except to show the 
spirit of good-will, and the genuine belief in 
the settlement of disputes by legal methods. 
The League of Nations has its own tech- 
nique, applicable under certain circum- 
stances. There is no reason why it should 
not remain the duty of the League to use its 
corrective authority, by whatever means 
may be most efficacious, to check at the 
outset any aggressive movement growing 
out of sudden gusts of international ill- 
feeling. In our opinion, the reservations, 
either expressed or implied, were justifiable. 
This point of view, expressed in one way or 
in another by Mr. Kellogg, was regarded in 
Europe as showing the entirely reasonable 
and understanding spirit in which the new 
treaty was offered for acceptance. 


Difference While we do not hesitate to 
Modes of express our own sentiments of 
Approach ° : 
genuine enthusiasm, as we 
applaud the spirit shown by the great 
nations in their acceptance of this treaty, 
we must not think that the millennium has 
arrived. To live up to this accepted stand- 
ard of a world that renounces war and ac- 
cepts a reign of law and justice, is not a 
thing that will take care of itself. Nations 
like individuals fall under the stress of 
blinding emotion. Crimes of violence are 
committed even in well-ordered communi- 
ties, by people who have strayed from the 
path of normal routine. In like manner 


nations under false assumptions have often 
made aggressive war, while deceiving them- 
selves and justifying both their motives 
and their methods. Mr. Simonds writes 
in this number a thoughtful article that 
contrasts the differences between peace 
from the American standpoint and that of 
Europe. With us, peace is an established 
condition upon which we carry on our 
private as well as our public undertakings. 
In Europe, on the other hand, there can 
be no such sense of security. The limita- 
tions under which they accept the Kellogg 
treaty are due to well-grounded anxieties. 
The united and codperative Europe of the 
future is felt by everybody to be a dream 
that will not be realized at an early date. 


A — Mr. Simonds does not wish us 
iew 0 eae: f.- oes 
Difficulties to be cynical or pessimistic. 


He would not dampen our 
enthusiasm, but he would like to temper 
it with intelligence and understanding. 
He is right in advising us not to attach to 
the signing of this treaty the kind of signifi- 
cance that the facts do not warrant. But 
he would not deny the value of the treaty 
as a wholesome influence, codperating with 
a hundred other things to make war an 
obsolete institution. Our modern activities 


in commerce, travel, communication, science, 


public health, literature, art, sport, and 
entertainment, will not submit to arbitrary 
national barriers. Our civilization makes 
for the strengthening of international ties. 
and the lessening of the old-time arrogance 
and self-sufficiency of nationalism. 


The Ina final chapter on the Anglo- 

p vamos d French agreement (see page 
277), Mr. Simonds takes up 

the subject of naval and military reduction 
by diplomatic arrangement. That the 
fact of this agreement should have been 
announced while its terms were withheld 
made an unpleasant impression in Ger- 
many and Italy, and aroused some mild 
curiosity in the United States. The French 
Government had no motives in these pre- 
cautions that bore upon our American 
policies, unless in a roundabout way. The 
same thing could not be said of the spirit 
that has actuated the British Government. 
There will be a general election in England, 
with millions of newly enfranchised women 
voters, at some time within a few months. 
It would be utterly useless for the United 
States to consider further negotiations on 
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SECRETARY KELLOGG, IN THE MIDST OF HIS EFFORT TO OUTLAW WAR, FINDS TIME TO 
BRING TOGETHER TWO SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS LONG AT ODDS 
Chile and Peru have renewed diplomatic relations, after a lapse of seventeen years, through the mediation of the 


American Secretary of State. At the left of this group is the Peruvian Ambassador at Washington, Dr. Hern4n Velarde; 
and the Chilean Ambassador, Sefior Don Carlos G. DaAvilla, is at the right. 


the cruiser question, until after the British 
election. France and Germany have come 
through their electoral campaigns, and 
their present policies rest upon an ascer- 
tained basis of public approval. The Brit- 
ish Tory Government, on the other hand, 
with its unwieldy majority, is soon to 
appeal its case to the voters; and it remains 
to be seen whether the British people will 
condone its domestic and foreign policies. 
These have been sharply assailed by the 
leaders of the Labor and Liberal parties. 


France It is reported that the new 
and —" Anglo-French agreement com- 
sii mits France to the British 
view on cruiser limitation and certain other 
points of naval policy, in view of the accept- 
ance by Britain of French plans and policies 
that relate to land forces. With their short 
term of compulsory military service, the 
French are rapidly instructing immense 
bodies of reserves. If these trained reserves 
are not to be counted in a comparison of 
military strength, the result would be 
advantageous to France. This question 
of armies is strictly European, while the 
British naval policy is apparently designed 
to keep the United States from realizing 
in practice the principles of naval equality 
that were understood to be the basis of the 
5—5—3 ratio adopted at the Washington 
Conference. In proportion to population, 
Europe as a whole has probably eight or ten 
times as many trained soldiers as we have 
in North America. Our interest at the pres- 
ent time in the disarmament problem has 


chiefly to do with the reduction of navies, 
in order to save hundreds of millions of 
dollars that might be used for productive 
purposes or might permit reduction of taxes. 


Our President Coolidge did every- 
a aval thing in his power to secure an 
rogram ‘ Lege 
agreement that would justify 
a much smaller building program for the 
Navy than would otherwise have been 
requisite. He was convinced by the British 
conduct at the naval conference that no 
new agreement at the present time is 
possible. There is only one feasible way to 
secure the rights of neutral commerce, and 
the ultimate goal of a complete freedom of 
the seas. The short cut to naval disarma- 
ment, all along the line, is for the United 
States to build the kind of Navy that will be 
adequate in view of our extended responsi- 
bilities. The interests we must protect are 
not our own in any narrow sense. They are, 
rather, the interests of the trade and com- 
merce of the entire non-imperialistic world. 


WhatWe Mr. Simonds tells us that 
_ Do ina Europe is anxious to know 
iven Ccse ; 
what we are proposing to do 
under the Kellogg treaty, in case one of 
these important European signers violates 
the agreement. Very wisely, Mr. Kellogg 
has declined to be drawn into any discussion 
of hypothetical situations. We propose in 
the first place to be strong enough to make 
our nation respected in quarters where force 
is still relied upon, and where war renuncia- 
tion is looked upon as valuable because it 


























HON. CARTER GLASS OF VIRGINIA 


The former Secretary of the Treasury has led in tke 
criticism of recent decisions of Federal Reserve banks. 


may throw some potential enemy off his 
guard. In case of a needless war, the 
United States will not permit belligerents 
to bully neutrals. Peace is now nominal, at 
least. Belligerents must have a good case, 
or they will be treated as nuisances and will 
be boycotted and outlawed, with a wholly 
changed emphasis on certain doctrines of 
international law. 


The League In view of the sincere purpose 
Pe the that lies behind the Kellogg 
lemocrats T : : 

reaty renouncing war, the 

friends of the League of Nations should 
not be unduly disheartened as they read the 
Democratic platform. The most conspicu- 
ous thing in that platform is its expression 
on American policy as respects the League of 
Nations. Platforms often speak louder in 
their omissions than in their wordy avowals. 
The Democrats fought their campaign of 
1920 on the League of Nations as the para- 
mount issue. The failure of the Republicans 
to accept the League and to ratify Presi- 
dent Wilson’s commitments at Versailles, 
gave the Democratic party its fighting 
ground. The Republican majority of many 
millions for the Harding ticket over the Cox 
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ticket was regarded as a conclusive rejection 
of the Democratic contention regarding the 
League of Nations. Four years ago, how- 
ever, the Democrats again adopted a plank 
eulogizing the League of Nations, and 
evincing an undying devotion to that 
institution. This year the platform promul- 
gated at Houston deals at great length with 
matters of foreign policy and international 
relationship, and it sets forth the party’s 
convictions in an itemized series of clauses. 
The whole section had the appearance of 
extraordinary care in preparation. The 
amazing thing is that this body of repre- 
sentative Democrats from every State and 
Congressional district in the Union should 
so completely have forgotten the existence 
of the League of Nations, and also of the 
World Court, that the platform makes no 
reference to either of them, whether by 
name or by remote allusion. 


Resounding We repeat then that the very 
Silence fact of this silence regarding 
the League is so conspicuous 

that it resounds to the uttermost ends of 
the earth. In Madison Square Garden 
four years ago there were differences of 
opinion about the League, and there was 
eloquent debating on the floor of the con- 
vention. But at Houston, it would seem, 
the subject was wholly avoided. In view 
of certain other disclosures that have been 
voluntarily made, it might not be imperti- 
nent to ask what was said inside of executive 
meetings of the platform committee, by 
members who had heretofore been among 
the most eloquent and passionate advocates 
of the League, and who had criticized Amer- 
ican failure to sign the Covenant. But we 
must deal indulgently with the mysterious 
ways of platform committees. It is their 
business to frame something that can be 
submitted unanimously to a convention so 
unwieldy that it must perforce accept the 
platform in bulk as offered. In view of the 
history of the party’s position, it is fair to 
say that the Democrats in this campaign 
stand more definitely against the League 
than do the Republicans. The wing of the 
Democratic party that succeeded in naming 
the candidate and in dominating the Con- 
vention, has of course always been un- 
friendly to the idea of American connection 
with the League, or with any other institu- 
tion of that kind. But although the League 
is thus eliminated from American politics, 
the spirit of helpful codperation between our 
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Government and the League in certain of its 
activities should not be overlooked. There 
is a growing record that speaks for itself. 
The League is, even yet, an experimental 
institution. In due time it must be recon- 
stituted, and given far greater independent 
authority. 


Mr. Young on -Readers will find in this num- 
Federal Reserve ber a timely discussion of the 
Problems F 3 ‘ ° 
ederal Reserve system, as it 
has recently affected the money market. 
The observations of Mr. Owen D. Young 
not only convey information, but carry as- 
surance. Mr. Young’s judgment in large 
affairs of business and finance is every- 
where profoundly respected. It happens 
that he is vice-chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Everyone 
concedes the genuine value and _ success 
of the Federal Reserve system. But the 
Democratic platform charges that the sys- 
tem has recently been so administered as to 
promote stock-market speculation. Mr. 
Young himself is a Democrat of distinction 
so exceptional that the suggestion of his 
name for any public position always meets 
with approval. It was reported several 
weeks ago that he was the choice of Gov- 
ernor Smith for successorship at Albany. 
It has been stated without contradiction 
that, if elected President, Governor Smith 
would hope to persuade Mr. Young to ac- 
cept a leading place in the cabinet. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike would, in 
that case, commend the selection. In the 
article to which we are now referring (see 
page 252) Mr. Young is not discussing the 
Federal Reserve system with any particular 
reference to the charges in the Democratic 
platform. But in view of his exceptional 
knowledge of the Federal Reserve system, 
the personnel of the New York Board, and 
the methods and policies recently pursued, 
it will, for most people, be quite-conclusive 
to find that Mr. Young staunchly refutes 
the charges. 


—_ Senator Glass of Virginia, 
Criticizes probably more than any other 


man, was instrumental in the 
shaping of the Federal Reserve bill and its 
passage through Congress. Afterwards 
as Secretary of the Treasury succeeding 
Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Glass was ex officio 
charged with authority in the Reserve Board 
at Washington. He was also a member of 


the platform committee in the recent con-_ 
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HON. OWEN D. YOUNG 
Vice-chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


vention at Houston, and he does not hesi- 
tate to associate himself with the charge 
that speculation has been promoted by the 
extension of credit to stock-market opera- 
tions, beyond the meaning and intent of 
the Federal Reserve Act. We are glad to 
publish the distinguished Senator’s views. 
Also we take the liberty to express the 
opinion that he has not intended to have 
his criticisms reflect in any way upon the 
integrity or good faith of any individuals 
serving either on the Central Board or on 
the Boards of the Federal Banks in the 
twelve Reserve. Districts. 


Mr. Mills, Hon. Ogden L. Mills had 
on ss established a reputation as an 


authority in fields of public 
finance before he was selected by President 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon for the 
important post of Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Mills is a New York Re- 
publican of growing influence, and he was 
the candidate of his party for the governor- 
ship at the election two years ago. Earlier 
in the present season he was one of the most 
active of those who were urging the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoover as the most desirable 
that could be made this year. From the 
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HON. OGDEN L. MILLS 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury in the absence of Mr. 


Mellon. 


standpoint of the administration of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, in response to the invitation 
of the Editor of the REview, Mr. Mills 
gives our readers a statement that contains 
much valuable information and that chal- 
lenges specifically the Democratic criticism 
of recent Reserve methods. Like Mr. 
Young, Mr. Mills gives a lucid explanation 
of the reasons that have actuated Federal 
Reserve authorities in changes of the dis- 
count rate at different times. There is 
large discretion in the hands of the Reserve 
Boards; and while it would be unfortunate 
to have public confidence unduly shaken, it 
is not likely during the present summer and 
fall that any harm will result from the ten- 
dency to argue pro and con regarding specu- 
lation, credit expansion, deflation under 
Reserve policies, and the hardships and 
losses that might conceivably result from 
arbitrary and ill-judged attempts of bank- 
ers to regulate severely the volume of cur- 
rency, or to divert the use of credit from 
one form of activity to another. 


Prejudice Among the articles to which 
.. Against the | we have made reference is a 
Money Power 


brief letter sent in response to 
the Editor’s request by a highly esteemed 
western banker, Mr. Walter W. Head of 


us that 
“throughout our history, our people have 
been critical of every tendency towards 
centralization of banking power; and arbi- 
trary use of the Reserve Board’s power in 
this matter would produce a justifiable 


Omaha. Mr. Head _ reminds 


outcry.” Ever since President Jackson’s 
historic fight against the second Bank of 
the United States and his withdrawal of 
government deposits, the Democratic senti- 
ment of the country has been critical of 
centralized banking, of the so-called “money 
power” and of Wall Street. It was rather 
hard to persuade the late Mr. Bryan (then 
Secretary of State in the Wilson Admin- 
istration) to allow his followers in Congress 
to know that he was not opposing the 
Federal Reserve Act. It was only upon 
assurances given to him that the twelve 
Reserve Banks would have power to act 
independently of one another, that he was 
willing to believe that we were not adopting 
a system that would make agriculture and 
other interests the possible victims of a 
centralized banking control. That there 
is still some feeling of this kind in the Dero- 
cratic party is evidenced by the fact that 
the convention at Houston adopted its 
plank condemning the present methods of 
the Federal Reserve administration.. 


Who Are Since so much depends upon 
Reserve the men themselves who are 
Bankers? 


charged with banking respon- 
sibility, we have thought it a desirable 
thing to secure a revised list of the members 
not only of the Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington, but of the boards of the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks at the banking 
centers of their respective districts. These 
twelve banks are located at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
The members of the boards are financiers 
and business men of experience and high 
standing in their respective districts. Our 
readers are likely to find it interesting to 
run through this list, to see how widely 
scattered in point of residence are the men 
who are serving on the Federal Reserve 
bank boards, and how varied are their 
business interests. It is to be remembered, 
further, that hundreds of banks are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve system, and 
that the several reserve banks are the agents 
of the banking interests of their extensive 
districts. Each reserve bank acts on its 
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own discretion in regard to many things; 
and changes of the discount rate are not 
forced upon the twelve districts by the 
central board under the influence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


AGuard We have managed to bring 
7 ra our banking resources into a 


federalized scheme of codpera- 
tion, and have made them available to 
protect the business of the country from 
the extreme and harmful fluctuations that 
in former times marked the top and bottom 
of each so-called ‘‘business cycle.” We 
have come to believe that prosperity can 
be kept upon a fairly continuous course, if 
we discourage reckless speculation and sup- 
port industry and commerce in times of 
marked tendency toward slackness or fail- 
ure. It is believed that we can use our 
well codrdinated banking system to protect 
agriculture against extreme depression of 
prices, and to save wage-earners from the 
hardships of unemployment due to closed 
factories and trade paralysis. 


Prohibition Campaign promoters may blow 
pod = hot and blow cold on the 
prohibition question: but the 
fact that it is involved in the present cam- 
paign is too evident to be ignored. Senator 
Key Pittman of Nevada, who was Chair- 
man of the Platform Committee at Houston, 
on August 3 addressed the editor of this 
periodical in a communication (given to the 
press) the object of which was to disclose 
confidential proceedings in the Platform 
Committee when the plank was formulated 
that referred to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and its enforcement. Mr. Pittman— 
who was entirely courteous and altogether 
complimentary in his allusions to the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and its established 
reputation for fair play—held that we were 
in error when, in the August number, we 
characterized Governor Smith’s statements 
in his acceptance message as a sweeping 
repudiation of the plank in the platiorm. 
Our comments could have done the Gov- 
ernor no substantial injustice, because we 
quoted his exact words. We could not 
indeed have misunderstood his attitude 
toward the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Law. It was not a question, 
therefore, of understanding the Governor, 
but rather one of understanding the inten- 
tions of the convention in its platform 
allusion to this subject. 

















HON. KEY PITTMAN 


The Nevada Senator who was Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions at the Democratic national convention. 


“Wets” and 
“Drys”’ at 
Houston 


That there was great excite- 
ment in the Democratic con- 
vention over the prohibition 
issue was as much a matter of undisputed 
public news as the fact that the convention 
itself was meeting in that Texas city. That 
a decided majority of the members of that 
convention were supporters of the prohi- 
ition policy, moreover, has not been denied. 
The advocates of repeal or modification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment or the Volstead 
Law urged their views earnestly and seri- 
ously upon the Platform Committee. They 
were led by Senator Tydings of Maryland 
and Senator Edwards of New Jersey, who 
were supported by various others. Secretary 
Daniels, on behalf of the “dry” leadership, 
presented a strong and extended resolution. 
The contentions of those who held Governor 
Smith’s views and who wished to put the 
party on record as opposed to prohibition, 
were emphatically rejected. The plank 
that was adopted was that of Senator Glass 
of Virginia, whose position in favor of 
prohibition has been well-known to the 
whole country, and who stated months ago, 
in this periodical, his objections to Governor 
Smith as a “wet,” and his belief that his 
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party should join in consistently upholding 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 


The 7 lank There were only two sentences 
s - 
Adopted 12 the Glass plank, as adopted 


by the Platform Committee 
and accepted by the convention. The full 
plank reads as follows: 


The Republican party, for eight years in complete 
control of the government at Washington, presents 
the remarkable spectacle of feeling compelled in its 
national platform to promise obedience to a pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution which it has 
flagrantly disregarded, and to apologize to the 
country for its failure to enforce laws enacted by 
.the Congress of the United States. Speaking for 
the national Democracy, this convention pledges 
the party and its nominee to an honest effort to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment and all other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution and all laws 
enacted pursuant thereto. 


In view of all the circumstances, we were 
of the opinion that this plank was intended 
to reassure the Democratic believers in 
Prohibition. Its criticism of the Republi- 
cans for failing to enforce a law that had 
been passed under a Democratic adminis- 
tration as a non-partisan enactment, cer- 
tainly implied the charge that the Republi- 
cans were reprehensible for their failure to 
enforce a law that they ought to have 
enforced. The pledge of the Democratic 
party to “an honest effort to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment . . . and all laws 
enacted pursuant thereto” was reasonably 
presumed to mean that the law was con- 
sidered enforceable in its principles and its 
provisions, and that the Democratic party 
accepted it as an established and unques- 
tioned policy. 


What the It was this meaning, as a fair 
Pesce , interpretation of the plank, 


upon which we based our com- 
ments last month, and that meaning still 
seems the sane and natural one. Senator 
Pittman, however, in his letter to the Editor 
of this magazine gives information that the 
public had not previously shared with the 
members of the Platform Committee. In 
the colloquy behind the closed doors of the 
committee Senator Glass, in answer to 
questions, made the following remark: “If 
I may answer the Governor [Moody of 
Texas] more definitely, those of us who 
heard Bishop Cannon, the chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
Anti-Saloon League of the United States, 


heard him say that he did not want any 
party to make prohibition a party ques- 
tion.”’ Governor Moody accepted this state- 
ment, and Mr. Glass proceeded to say that 
“all they wanted was for both parties 
to commit themselves to the Constitution 
and the enforcement of the law.”’ In con- 
tinuation Mr. Glass made the following 
statement: 


I think that I may assure Governor Moody that 
Bishop Cannon will endorse the resolution which 
I presented, and which this committee adopted. 
Not only that, but I know Bishop Cannon’s atti- 
tude perfectly well. It fell to my lot, unhappily, 
to be Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
at the San Francisco convention eight years ago. 
Bishop Cannon appeared before that committee in 
protest against embodying in the national Demo- 
cratic platform any declaration in favor of prohi- 
bition, or any declaration against prohibition. He 
took the very reasonable ground that if the people 
of the United States—and I am stating this position 
exactly—that if the people of the United States, 
or any group of people in the United States, were 
dissatisfied with the provisions of the Volstead Law, 
it was their unquestioned privilege to undertake at 
the Congressional elections, for representatives in 
Congress, and at the State elections, for Senators 
of the United States, to elect Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to make the alterations that they 
desired. 


Governor Moody, as Mr. Pittman now 
explains, had presented a brief but strong 
resolution endorsing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and declaring the Democracy’s ‘“op- 
position to any attempt to repeal the same 
or to weaken or destroy the laws for its 
enforcement.” This plank of Governor 
Moody’s was rejected. After an -explana- 
tion by Chairman Pittman, Senator Wagner 
of New York withdrew his motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Glass plank was 
adopted. Senator Pittman explained that 
Governor Smith would stand for enforce- 
ment, as long as the people of the country 
wanted national prohibition to remain. 


The | Mr. Pittman’s report of the 
Convention's debate in the platform com- 
Challenge : fae : : 

mittee is instructive and im- 
portant. There was nothing in the debate 


that might not with propriety and ad- 
vantage have been given to the press, at 
the very moment that Governor Smith 
sent to the convention his message accepting 
the nomination and proceeding to explain 
his opposition to the present prohibition 
law. It seemed to us that his statement 
was intended to express in a frank way his 
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disagreement with the plank as adopted. 
Senator Pittman’s disclosures give the mat- 
ter a different aspect. The convention had 
refused to criticise or oppose the Eighteenth 
Amendment or the Volstead Act. It had 
also refused to endorse and commend either 
the amendment or the act. But its strong 
challenge to the Republicans on the ground 
of non-enforcement, and its own pledge— 
that evidently promised relatively better 
enforcement as perfectly feasible—was re- 
garded by the country as an acceptance, 
rather than a rejection, of the “dry” 
position. That it was taken in this way 
by Bishop Cannon and his associates, we 
have received direct assurance. 


4 W wep Before Mr. Raskob had ac- 
mount 0 @ e.e 
Referendum? cepted the position of cam- 


paign manager and chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee he 
had (early in June) taken an active part, 
with his accustomed directness and energy, 
in the work of the Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Glass and others, it would seem, 
that the prohibition question might enter 
into the politics of the Congressional con- 
tests, but not into the rivalry between 
Governor Smith and Mr. Hoover for the 
presidency. But the campaign has taken 
such a turn that all plain citizens under- 
stand that if Governor Smith should be 
elected by great popular majorities, it 
would be inferred that the election had been 
in effect a referendum on the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the experiment of national 
prohibition. There is little use in splitting 
hairs, or trying to match words and phrases 
of one man against those of another, in 
talking about a subject of this kind. Mr. 
Hoover and Governor Smith alike know 
that our prohibition policy has been a social 
experiment commanding world-wide inter- 
est. Mr. Hoover believes that it has had 
some remarkably favorable results, and 
that for the present the undoubted fact 
that Congress in both houses is strongly 
“dry” shows that the people desire to 
continue the experiment indefinitely rather 
than to enter, at the present time, upon a 
change of policy. 


Agitation Many Southern Democrats 
Souk continue to believe with Bishop 


aw! Cannon, Dr. Barton, and other 
prohibition leaders, that the election of 
Governor Smith would be a serious blow 


to their cause. The extent of the non- 
compromising opposition to Governor Smith 
in the South will be better known early in 
October, but by no means fully understood 
until the votes are counted in November. 
The efforts of campaign managers to put 
the subject one way to the “dry” voters 
of the South, and a different way to the 
“‘wet”’ voters of New Jersey, New York, 
and the East, involve difficulties, but they 
may prove successful. Party allegiance is 
harder to shake than many people are 
aware. So far as Senator Pittman’s letter 
relates to a state of facts as to the action 
of the platform committee, nothing could 
be more accurate or conclusive. As to the 
question whether or not Governor Smith’s 
message was out of harmony with the 
spirit of the platform is, of course, a matter 
of understanding rather than one of proof. 
Platforms are often ambiguous or evasive. 


Gov. Smith Tt has never been charged 
Pe... against Governor Smith that 
he uses words to hide his real 

meanings. His statement to the conven- 
tion was a strong assertion of the anti- 
prohibition views, of which he has long 
been the foremost champion in official life. 
In this very message to the convention he 
stated: “It is well known that I believe 
there should be fundamental changes in 
the present provisions for national prohi- 
bition.” In view of that statement it is 
not inappropriate to quote from the article 
by Senator Glass in our issue for the month 
of May, 1927. He then declared: “Should 
Governor Smith be nominated as an ex- 
ponent of the view that the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
should be repealed or molested, or that the 
Volstead Act should be superseded by legis- 
lation which would textually render the 
Eighteenth Amendment _ ineffective, he 
would, in my judgment, be badly beaten 
in Virginia, and the South, and the coun- 
try.” Senator Glass is certainly as fearless 
and as outspoken as Governor Smith, and 
he is perfectly able to defend his own posi- 
tions. He has not changed his views 
about prohibition, which he treats as a 
subject for Congress rather than for the 
President. But since prohibition is actually 
regarded as at stake in the presidential 
contest, with the “wets” believing that 
Governor Smith’s election would be a 
deadly blow to the “dry” cause, the posi- 
tion of a statesman like Mr. Glass must be 
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rather difficult. It is sometimes hard to 
make words and facts pull together. 


Mr. Hoover Weare publishing in somewhat 
inHis_ - condensed form in this number 
Department 


a descriptive review of the 
activities of the Department of Commerce, 
recently prepared by Herbert Hoover him- 
self. It appeared along with statements 
made by other members of the Cabinet in 
explanation of the functions of their sev- 
eral departments. It now derives a special 
interest, because Mr. Hoover has become 
the Republican standard-bearer. Preceding 
Mr. Hoover’s narrative we present an ap- 
preciation of the former Secretary by Dr. 
Julius Klein, the distinguished head of the 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce. Dr. Klein tells us from intimate 
association how Mr. Hoover worked with 
his own associates, and how he brought 
various business interests into contact with 
the methods of what has now become the 
most important governmental commerce 
ministry in the entire world. It is to show 
Mr. Hoover in his manner of work and in 
his remarkable achievements as an admin- 
istrator that we are presenting this account 
of a department which has expanded so 
greatly in the range of its functions and in 
the efficiency of its services. 


The Governor 
and His Work 
at Albany 


We shall endeavor to present 
in our October number a re- 
view of the activities and 
achievements of the Hon. Alfred E. Smith 
as administrative head of the great State of 
New York. It will be no disparaging or be- 
littling conspectus. To have been Gov- 


ernor of New York for four terms, usually 
with legislatures controlled by the opposite 
party, and to have won deserved commen- 
dation for a great number of meritorious 
appointments, activities and decisions, is to 
have made a notable official record. To 
disparage that record is to challenge the 
Governor’s sense of fidelity, and his self- 
respect. It is true that he has been a con- 
sistent member of Tammany Hall. But 
Tammany is primarily an organization 
seeking control of the great metropolis of 
New York City. The Governor has not 
been under temptation to turn over the 
State’s offices to Tammany henchmen. For 
one thing, such appointments would have 
fared badly at the hands of the Republican 
State Senate if offered for endorsement. 
Especially noteworthy is the list of the 
appointments Governor Smith has made 
in giving effect to the reorganization scheme 
of State government. Taking some twenty 
of the most important heads of depart- 
ments or of state activities, the facts prove 
that a large majority named by Governor 
Smith are either Republicans or Inde- 
pendents. It would seem, so far as the 
Governor himself is concerned, that the con- 
trolling motive has been to give the State 
a worthy administration. Able advisers 
would doubtless support him at Washington. 


+ Hoover's. Mr. Hoover’s address accept- 
o— of ing the nomination was de- 
cceptance 


livered before a visible audi- 
ence of perhaps forty thousand people in 
the stadium of Stanford University, at 
Palo Alto, California, where the candidate 
has his permanent home. But his real 
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audience was the invisible one that 
heard his voice, perhaps even more 
clearly than those who were seated 
in the stadium and saw him at the 
speakers’ stand. Senator Moses, 
Chairman of the Notification Com- 
mittee, had first delivered his eulo- 
gistic remarks as emissary of the 
Kansas City Convention. For 
every thousand people in the sta- 
dium there may have been almost 
a million who heard the speech over 
the radio. The so-called hook-up 
of stations was a brilliant test of 
the adequacy of the radio system 
for a great national occasion. As 
a scientific matter of wave lengths 
and acoustics, it was worth nothing 
that the relayed broadcasting sys- 
tem enabled listeners in countries as 
distant as New Zealand to hear 
Mr. Hoover’s voice a little sooner 
than the waves of sound carried 
it to the people who were sitting 
in the farther rows of the Stanford 
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Stadium. The speech itself was 
well received by Republicans and 
by citizens at large. The occasion 
was partisan, but the speech had 
no ranting attacks on the Demo- 
cratic platform, and, of course, it contained 
nothing in relation to the opposing candi- 
date. It was mainly an avowal of the con- 
victions of a man of great experience and 
ability, who is exceptionally familiar with 
the problems of federal administration 
and ready to devote himself with all his 
strength to the furtherance of the nation’s 
best interests. 


Some Aspects The newspapers printed the 
£ ‘ell address in full, and we shall 
not attempt to summarize it 

in a detailed way. As an engineer, an 
economist, and a man who has recently 
been working in association with the coun- 
try’s commercial activities, the speech was 
naturally one that gave special attention 
to our material development. But it also 
undertook to translate business progress 
into terms of human welfare. It held up 
the ideal of secure and happy home life, as 
an object of public policy. Specifically, it 
defended the doctrine of protective tariffs, 
and encouraged the idea that tariff re- 
vision might be made advantageous to our 
agricultural interests. Whatever may or 
may not be done by way of legislation to 


MR. HOOVER DELIVERING HIS SPEECH OF ACCEPT- 
ANCE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY ON AUGUST i11 


The microphones carried his address not only to a vast audience in 
the stadium, but to millions of radio listeners as well. 


aid in stabilizing the prices of farm com- 
modities, and to help organize market- 
ing and to handle the temporary surpluses 
of the harvest period, there can be no doubt 
as to the sincerity with which Mr. Hoover 
approaches these problems. It would be 
churlish to express the view that Governor 
Smith would not also take up such mat- 
ters with an open mind and a sincere 
purpose. Of the two men it might be 
argued that Mr. Hoover is the better quali- 
fied, both by training and by experience, 
to deal at first hand with such questions. 


You Take But Governor Smith would 
Cheicr doubtless show a quick and 
ice! . . . . 

intelligent grasp of principles, 

after he had listened with intent mind to 
the opinions of various expert students of the 
rural situation. The public should under- 
stand at once that those who pretend to 
discover something important in the mere 
phrasing of the platforms as indicating that 
one party, rather than the other, is the 
‘“‘farmer’s friend,” will not be likely to 
carry conviction to any inquiring minds. 
There has been no dispute about farm 
relief, except upon certain features of the 
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McNary-Haugen bill that caused President 
Coolidge to veto the measure. If the Dem- 
ocratic platform had denounced the veto, 
and pledged their own candidate to sign 
the McNary-Haugen bill if he were 
elected and if the measure were again 
carried through Congress, there would have 
been some clear point as between the par- 
ties. As matters stand, it is merely a 
matter of preferring Mr. Hoover or Gov- 
ernor Smith; and the average western 
farmer is as competent, at this stage, to 
choose between the candidates as are the 
individuals who are mentioned in the press 
as ‘farm leaders.” 


Hoover —_ Upon the issue of prohibition, 
on the Mr. Hoover quite as distinctly 
Dry Issue 


supports the policy as Gov- 
ernor Smith opposes it. He calls the plan 
with which Governor Smith is identified a 
form of nullification. Anyone, he says, has 
a right to seek to amend the Constitution. 
“But,” he declares, “the Republican party 
does deny the right of anyone to seek to de- 
stroy the purposes of the Constitution by 
indirection.” . The Hoover speech is clear 
and emphatic on the subject of foreign policy. 
“There are two codperating factors,” he 
declares, ‘‘in the maintenance of peace—the 
building of good will by wise and sympa- 
thetic handling of international relations, 
and the adequate preparedness for defense. 
We must not only be just: we must be re- 
spected.”’ His ideal for all citizens, young 
and old, is equality of opportunity. 


There was no attempt by Mr. 


The Long : 
Campaign Hoover to discuss a vast num- 
ber of specific things in this 
speech. It expressed the candidate’s sin- 


cerity of purpose and his constructive ideals; 
and it carried an air of vigor and compe- 
tency. It happened that he was speaking 
on his fifty-fourth birthday. It is plain 
that he has already gained for himself the 
backing of his party in full measure, and 
that many independent voters are prepared 
to support him. As for the machinery of 
the Republican campaign, there will be 
ample time to discuss it next month. 
Remarks in these pages a month ago advo- 
cating shorter campaigns, and the holding 
of national conventions somewhere near the 
first of October instead of in the month of 
June, have been widely quoted throughout 
the country by the press, and have met 
with a remarkable chorus of approval. It 


is plain that the prolongation of campaigns, 
with a period of nearly five months between 
nomination and election, is unduly dis- 
turbing. Energies are frittered away in 
needless controversies. The stupendous 
machines that the politicians of both parties 
set up, moreover, have a tendency to de- 
mand and consume campaign contributions 
beyond all good reason. 


Gov. Smith Governor Smith’s deliverance 
—~. to a nation-wide and world- 


wide radio audience was set 
for August 22. He had no intention of 
yielding the palm for political oratory to 
a mere engineer and economist. These 
pages were closed for the press earlier 
than that date, but our confidential ad- 
vices indicated that there were to be no 
surprises or sensations in the speech. The 
Governor had been visited at Albany by 
party leaders from different States. Sena- 
tor Glass, Hon. Josephus Daniels of North 
Carolina, and other “dry” leaders of the 
South had spent amicable days and nights 
in the Executive Mansion at Albany. 
Their acceptance of the ticket was not un- 
expected. Many of Mr. Hoover’s staunchest 
Republican supporters had been working 
originally for other candidates. They fell 
in with the Kansas City decision, and are 
supporting the ticket and the platform with 
full energy and good will. Experienced 
politicians do not like to bolt. It has 
taken moral courage for Senator Simmons 
of North Carolina, and former Senator 
Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, Mr. Love 
of Texas, and various other Democratic 
leaders, to decline to support Governor 
Smith. Our allusions here are to men who 
have had records as officials or professional 
politicians and party men. Mr. McAdoo, 
on the Democratic side, had said nothing; 
and Mr. Lowden, on the Republican side, 
had harvested his farm crops and fed his 
pure-bred cattle in contemplative silence. 
It was a fair guess, however, that Mr. 
Lowden, with his long Republican record 
would think it well to remain within the 
fold of his own party. As for Mr. McAdoo, 
he was happily engaged in law practice at 
Los Angeles and in recreation at Santa 
Barbara, and was free to defer his decision. 


The Private There is usually a good argu- 
Voleras ment against bolting, where 
Independent 


party regularity forms a large 
part of a public man’s assets. But while an 
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ambitious leader may shrink from bolting, 
there is not the slightest reason why the 
private citizen who is not in professional 
politics should hesitate for a moment to 
scratch his ticket and vote in any election, 
local or national, exactly as he pleases. 
This is the only possible way to discipline 
parties, and make them responsive to 
public sentiment. It is absurd for people 
in the South to continue to be the slaves 
of a party name. If they choose to vote 
for Hoover, it does not make them Republi- 
cans unless they wish to enroll themselves 
as members of that party. Nobody on 
earth could read the private voter out of 
the Democratic party because he might 
choose, in a given election, to scratch his 
ballot paper, or to go hunting and stay 
away from the polls. The South should 
understand that neither Hoover nor Smith 
is a Strong partisan. Tammany men like 
Smith, Olvany, and Wagner have never 
been Democrats in the sense of the word 
familiar to the West and South. They 
have grown up in a private society called 
Tammany Hall, that has sought to control 
the great administrative mechanism of 
New York City. In order to do this the 
Tammany Society long ago seized and sought 
to keep its local monopoly of the Demo- 
cratic name and emblem. 


Tammany _ For a long time past Tammany 
8 pg had been bitterly fought by 


the real Democrats of New 
York State and City, who have wished to 
keep the Democracy of New York in line 
with the national party of Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson. Cleveland’s most 
deadly enemy was Tammany Hall. Tam- 
many’s unavailing protest against Cleve- 
land’s renomination in an all-night session 
of the convention at Chicago in 1892, 
provided an historic episode in our politics. 
Woodrow Wilson’s scorn of Tammany was 
heartily reciprocated by Fourteenth Street. 
When the tariff was a dominant party 
issue, Tammany stood usually in sympathy 
with the high-tariff Republican machine 
of Philadelphia. There is nothing of the 
national party quality in the past records 
or the present sentiments of Tammany 
Hall. This is not to say that Tammany 
has not trained some able administrators. 
But, to tell the plain truth, its record has 
been marked, as one of its Democratic op- 
ponents used to declare, by the ‘‘cohesive 
power of plunder.” 


Hoover There are Republicans who 
and the used to reproach Herbert Hoo- 
Southern Drys 


ver for not having been a 
hide-bound Republican politician, through 
the long period when he was not a politician 
at all, but rather a man under discipline 
and training for great executive responsi- 
bilities. If Southern men vote for Hoover 
they are not supporting a man who has ever 
been identified with those sectional aspects 
of party politics that in times past have 
made the names of some Republican leaders 
distasteful to Southern people. Those 
who attach paramount importance to the 
Prohibition question, and are standing for 
the firm maintenance of the present policy, 
cannot consistently vote for Governor 
Smith. He took the lead in securing the 
repeal of the Mullen-Gage law, under which 
New York was coéperating in Prohibition 
enforcement. ‘The second clause of the 
Fighteenth Amendment declares: ‘The 
Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by 
proper legislation.”’ Forty-six States have 
acted in the meaning of this clause. Two 
have flaunted the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and New York is one of the two. The coun- 
try is far from being wholly convinced that 
national Prohibition can be enforced. Those 
who hold strongly that it ought to be sup- 
ported, and who believe this to be essential, 
should not be puzzled about their action 
at the polls in November. A majority of 
voters, we predict, will prefer, in spite of 
everything, the familiar company that they 
find in rallying around the banners of their 
respective parties. The long and tiresome 
weeks of September will make the campaign 
sour, stale, and terribly expensive. Irrele- 
vant matters will be brought forward to 
create prejudice and affect the minds of 
ignorant voters. We shall continue to 
call upon everybody to demand, for the 
future, short and lively campaigns of six 
weeks rather than five months. 


Slapping The summer institutes at Wil- 
Uncle Sam jiams College, the University 
in the Face - 


of Virginia and elsewhere have 
devoted themselves especially this season 
to debating about American foreign policy. 
Newspapers, having had representatives 
present, have naturally reported debates 
that were not always deserving of rapt 
public attention. Wisdom as well as a 
smattering of information is desirable, if, 
one is assuming to condemn his own govern- 
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ment in the face of foreign powers. We 
are publishing in this issue a timely pres- 
entation of the public-health services that 
the United States has been able to perform 
in Haiti. It is these things that count. 
In the presence of the real work that we 
have been doing in Central America and 
the West Indies, the criticisms of a certain 
group who attribute our activities to Wall 
Street bankers and economic imperialism is 
childish piffle. What we have done in San 
Domingo and Haiti deserves the admiring 
approval of the entire world, just as our 
services in Cuba after the war of liberation 
were of like quality. 


Marines Our Marines have been in 
Frit Nicaragua to conserve the 
icaragua 


safety and welfare of the entire 
population. Far from having sinister mo- 
tives, or from using high-handed methods, 
we have been giving a most creditable ac- 
count of ourselves. Both sides surrendered 
arms, and abandoned a destructive civil 
war, under the wise advice of Mr. Stimson 
as the President’s special ambassador. 
Party rivalry having lead to actual warfare, 
a real election could not have been held 
without disarmament. We agreed to allow 
the Marines to supervise the election; and 
with the actual government disarmed, it 
became the unpleasant but necessary busi- 
ness of the Marines to quell insurrections. 
The Sandino uprising was outlawry and 
banditry, under the guise of patriotism. 
Our professorial critics would have the 
Nicaraguans destroy their own homes and 
families, in a mad orgy of political passion, 
while also destroying the foreign trade that 
has begun to lift them to a higher standard 
of living. These American detractors arrive 
at their position through the well-known 
logical fallacy of assuming false or over- 
loaded major premises. 


“Immediate Other Americans have been 
I — victims of the more serious 
om ~~ mistake of assuming that there 
must be some virtue in the contention that 
we ought to abandon the Philippines. The 
most ridiculous thing in the Democratic 
platform this year is its demand for the 
“immediate independence” of that Archi- 
pelago, at the very moment when Governor- 
General Stimson and the former leaders of 
the so-called independence movement are 
working together harmoniously, with new 
plans for the development of the islands 


under American leadership, and with the 
hope of giving some sense of security to 
American capital. Mr. Firestone made a 
creditable arrangement with Liberia for his 
rubber plantations because of bad govern- 
mental conditions at Manila. Mr. Ford 
makes satisfactory contracts for immense 
investments in rubber plantations in Brazil. 
The only chance for the Philippines, from 
any standpoint whatever, lies in friendly 
and thoroughgoing codperation with our 
own Government. Mr. Stimson is a great 
administrator, worthy to follow his eminent 
predecessor the late General Wood. If 
Governor Smith should be elected, and both 
houses of Congress should fall under Demo- 
cratic control, it is possible that Colonel 
Stimson might prefer to resign and come 
back to his professional career and to the 
pleasant environment of his New York 
home. But if he came home, the Demo- 
crats at Washington would not lift a finger 
to confer independence on the islands. Mr. 
Smith would simply try to pick the best 
man he could find to succeed Stimson. But 
he would, doubtless, prefer to keep Stimson, 
for Mr. Smith’s common sense is under no 
suspicion. 


Understanding) Everybody in Mexico is justly 
meres tte, Praising the influential and 

useful services of the Hon. 
Dwight Morrow, the American Ambassador 
at the Mexican capital. In the great tragedy 
of the assassination of President-elect 
Obregon, the sympathetic spirit of the Unit- 
ed States, as shown officially and otherwise, 
has been bringing our two nations together 
in a much-to-be-desired renewal of friend- 
ship and understanding. President Calles 
declares that he will insist upon the strict 
observance of the single-term rule of the 
Constitution. But there is no organized 
opposition that shows any signs of ability 
to destroy the general situation as created 
under the leadership of Obregon and Calles. 
That the assassin was incited by a fanatical 
member of one of the Catholic sisterhoods, 
who had believed that the interests of the 
church required the death of Obregon and 
Calles, seems fairly well established. But 
President Calles and all others in high 
authority have now frankly admitted that 
the Catholic Church as such was in no way 
implicated in the crime. Mexico is deter- 
mined to work out a plan of separation of 
Church and State, somewhat like that of 
the United States. It will be well if the 
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Vatican can accept that view, and help the 
hierarchy to find a basis of agreement on 
principles as liberal as those of the English- 
speaking countries. -The peace and pros- 
perity of Mexico should be an object not 
only of solicitude in this country, but of 
constant diplomatic effort, with the sub- 
missive codperation of American companies 
producing oil and having other large 
interests. 


The nature and extent of our 
investments in Mexico and 
other Latin American coun- 
tries, should help us to understand some- 
thing of the Japanese position in Manchuria. 
The two situations are, indeed, not parallel. 
But in one respect they are similar, and 
that has to do with the nature and extent 
of outside investments. Modern Mexico 
would have been something very different, 
but for American railroad builders, finan- 
ciers, oil promoters, mine owners, and so on. 
The Japanese in Manchuria have a great 
railroad system, and other large invest- 
ments. The Nationalist government of 
China, with its new capital at Nanking, 
has not yet thoroughly completed its control 
of China proper, following its victories over 
the Northern armies and its occupation of 
Shanghai and Peking. Its aspirations may 
lead it to make fatal mistakes. China’s 
nominal sovereignty over Manchuria is not 
in dispute. But Japan has substantial 
interests of a special kind that the Japanese 
Government is determined to protect. It is 
not proposed by Japan to permit Manchuria 
to become the scene of Chinese factional 
warfare. If the Chinese are patient, and 
show themselves capable of maintaining a 
central government south of the great 
Chinese wall, there should be no difficulty 
in the future about the gradual resumption 
of political authority in Manchuria. But to 
proceed rapidly at the present time, trying 
to make Japan appear in the eyes of the 
outside world as intent upon a further ad- 
venture in militaristic imperialism, might 
well cost the followers of Sun Yat-sen all 
that they have gained in their long struggle 
for a united China on modern lines. 


Japan in 
Manchuria 


New Rights The State Department at 
Pe Washington, with Mr. Kel- 

logg’s prompt and firm habit 
of making sound decisions, has readily 
agreed with the Nanking Government 
that we are fully ready to renounce all 

















AARON SAENZ, THE MOST CONSPICUOUS 
CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


Since the assassination of President-elect Obregon it has 
seemed possible that a new election might be held, with 
Saenz the administration’s choice. 


claims under the old treaties that restrict 
China’s right to fix her own scale of import 
duties. Great Britain has followed our 
example, taking the same general view. 
With tact on the part of the Chinese authori- 
ties, Japan could not decline to admit 
China’s right to an emancipation of precisely 
the same kind that Japan herself asserted a 
generation ago, with similar encourage- 
ment on the part of the United States. 
Russia is watching all these developments 
in Mongolia, Manchuria, and China, and 
the best thing possible for the Japanese and 
Chinese authorities will be an immediate 
and complete reconciliation. Nothing could 
prevent the success of China in the long run, 
except the failure of her own people to 
unite and to submit themselves to a strong 
government of their own choosing. The 
highly educated young men who are associ- 
ated with the foreign policies of the Chinese 
Nationalists would do well to go in an im- 
pressive group to Tokio, and cease their 
present disposition to send out alarming 
appeals to the world. Japan has substan- 
tial rights in Manchuria, and China has 
a legal status. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 20.—President Coolidge announces that Roy 
O. West, of Illinois, will succeed Dr. Hubert Work, 
(now Republican National Committee Chairman) 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

July 28—In the Texas Democratic primary 
Governor Moody is renominated; a second primary 
will be required to choose a candidate for Senator. 

August 7.—The Missouri Democratic primary 
results in the choice of Charles M. Hay to succeed 
Senator Reed (who was not a candidate); Roscoe C. 
Patterson is the Republican nominee. 

In the Kansas primary, Clyde M. Reed wins the 
Republican nomination for Governor; Chauncey B. 
Little is the Democratic nominee. 

August 14.—In the Ohio primary Myers Y. 
Cooper (Rep.) and Congressman Martin L. Davey 
(Dem.) are the successful candidates for Governor; 
Congressman Theodore E. Burton (Rep.) and Gra- 
ham P. Hunt (Dem.) are nominated for Senator. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


July 16.—The Corn Belt Committee, composed of 
farm leaders, commends the Democratic platform’s 
farm planks at a conference in Des Moines, Iowa. 

July 19.—Dry Southern Democrats at a conven- 
tion at Asheville, N. C., condemn Governor Smith 
and announce their support of Hoover, to ‘preserve 
the purity of the Democratic party” from Tammany 
influence; Bishop James Cannon, Jr., is chosen 
executive chairman. 

Jeremiah Milbank, New York banker, is selected 
as Eastern Treasurer of the Republican National 
campaign committee. 

July 21.—Governor Charles E. Young, of Cali- 
fornia, promises Hoover the largest election ma- 
jority in the history of the State; Senator Hiram 
Johnson’s support of Hoover is announced. 

July 23.—Senator George H. Moses of New 
Hampshire is appointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Republican advisory committee. 

July 24.—It is announced that John J. Raskob, 
Democratic campaign manager, has resigned his 
post as chairman of the General Motors finance 
committee to devote all his time to the campaign. 

July 25.—Robert L. Owen, ex-Senator from 
Oklahoma and prominent Democrat, announces 
his support of Hoover. 

August 2.—George Nelson Peek, of Illinois, farm 
revolt leader, announces his support of Smith. 

August 3.—Governor Smith declares against the 
equalization fee proposed in the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill, although favoring control of the sale 
of agricultural surpluses. 

Twenty-two railroad labor unions announce, after 
conferring at Washington, their collective neutrality 
in the presidential campaign. 
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August 7.—The American Federation of Labor 
executive committee proclaims neutrality in the 
campaign, after meeting at Atlantic City. 

August 1o.—Pierre S. du Pont, chairman of the 
General Motors Corporation, becomes an active 
supporter of Governor Smith’s candidacy; he is 
granted a leave of absence for the purpose. 

August 11.—Herbert Hoover formally accepts the 
Republican nomination before an audience of 70,000 
in the Stanford University stadium at Palo Alto, 
Cal.; he upholds farm relief, prohibition, the tariff, 
and our foreign and immigration policies. 

August 13.—Ten farm leaders, six of them Re- 
publicans, visit Governor Smith at Albany to confer 
on farm relief under the guidance of George Peek. 

Moses E. Clapp, former Republican Senator from 
Minnesota, announces his support of Smith. 

August 14.—Pierre S. du Pont, chairman of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., contributes $50,000 to 
the Smith campaign fund. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 17.—General Alvaro Obregon, Mexican 
President-elect, is assassinated by a young man 
evidencing religious fanaticism. 

July 19.—Both houses of the Egyptian parlia- 
ment are suspended for three years by royal decree, 
King Fuad and his ministers assuming complete 
legislative control. 

July 22—A Portuguese army revolt is quickly 
suppressed by police’and loyal troops. 

July 25.—Dr. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of England, resigns his 
post—an act without precedent in English history. 

August 1.—G. K. Ordjonikidze, Soviet Vice- 
Premier, is appointed absolute dictator of crops to 
meet the harvest problem. 

August 5.—Florencio Harmodio Arosemena is 
elected President of Panama. 

August 8.—Stefan Raditch, leader of the Croat 
Peasant party in Jugoslavia, dies of a wound in- 
flicted by a political opponent in Perliament on 
June 20. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 17.—The Communist International Congress 
opens at Moscow with much talk of a world revo- 
lution. 

France, England, Spain, and Italy sign a new 
agreement at Paris for the international control of 
the Tangier zone in North Africa. 

July 18.—Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Canada, Belgium, and Poland 
reply favorably to Secretary Kellogg’s proposed 
treaty to outlaw war. 

July 19.—Czechoslovakia accepts the Kellogg 
proposal. 











A RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


July 20.—The State Department announces that 
Secretary Kellogg has invited the nations to an 
international civil aviation conference in Washing- 
ton, December 12-14. 

July 22—A mammoth Pan-German singing con- 
gress, held at Vienna in honor of Franz Schubert, 
becomes an enthusiastic demonstration favoring the 
political union of Germany and Austria—the so- 
called “‘ Anschluss” movement. 


July 27.—Secretary Kellogg announces that the 
United States and the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment have signed a tariff treaty .giving China the 
right to levy duties. Thereby the United States for- 
mally recognizes the new Nationalist Government. 


July 30.—Sir Austen Chamberlain, British For- 
eign Secretary, states in the House of Commons 
that England and France have agreed to acquaint 
each other with their naval construction plans at 
least a year in advance, thereby ending rivalry and 
making their fleets complementary. 

August 13.—It is announced that Japanese ex- 
citement over Manchuria’s proposed annexation to 
China has subsided, with the postponement of the 
scheme by Chang Hsueh-liang, Manchurian leader. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


July 15.—The Soviet ice-breaker Krassin rescues 
five Russians, three Italians, and one Norwegian 
who had been stranded while engaged in Arctic 
rescue work after the wreck of the airship Jtalia. 

July 19.—Nearly 600 Nicaraguan rebels are re- 
ported to have surrendered to the American forces 
since mid-Jume. 

July 24.—A transatlantic sailing race from New 
York to Santander, Spain, is ‘won by the Nina in 
the small-sized class and by the Elena inthe class 
for large craft, the former having taken twenty-four 
days and the latter seventeen days in crossing. 

July 28.—The ninth revival of the Olympic 
Games opens at Amsterdam. 

July 30—The Dodge-Chrysler merger is con- 
summated by vote of the stockholders} thereby 
creating America’s third largest automobile toncern. 

George Eastman exhibits a device perfecting 
amateur movie photography in colors, at his 
Rochester laboratory. 

July 31—Gene Tunney, heavyweight boxing 
champion, announces his retirement from the prize 
ring, after defeating Tom Heeney on July 26. 

August 2.—Captain Frank Courtney and three 
companions, lost in an Atlantic flight from the 
Azores to Newfoundland, are rescued by the steamer 
Minnewaska after drifting for a day in the open sea. 

August 4—Majors Idzikowski and Kubala, 
Polish flyers lost in an attempted flight from Paris 
to New York, are picked up from the sea by the 
German steamer Samos. 

August 5.—El Ouafi, an Algerian runner repre- 
senting France, wins the Marathon race at the 
Olympic Games; the United States totals eight first 
places in the track and field events, Finland five, 


‘and England and Canada two each, as the games 


come to a close. 

August 6.—The Italian submarine F-14, with 
thirty-one men aboard, is rammed and sunk by 
a destroyer during naval maneuvers in the Adriatic 
Sea; the entire crew is asphyxiated. 

August 7.—Maurice Drouhin, noted French flyer, 
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end his mechanician Lanet, are killed and two others 
injured when their giant monopiane is wrecked 
near Paris; the machine was scheduled to attempt 
a transatlantic flight within a few days. 

August 12.—An ice dam on the Shyok River in 
India breaks, and the waters flood the Indus vallcy 
from the mountains, the natives fleeing before it. 


OBITUARY 


July 15.—Dr. Presentacion Quezada, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Honduras. 

July 16.—Harry Franklin Covington, Princeton 
English professor, 58. 

July 17.—Giovanni Giolitti, five times premier of 
Italy, 85. ... General Alvaro Obregon, former 
Mexican President and President-elect, 48. 

July 18.—Charles Delano Henry, father-in-law of 
Herbert Hoover, 84. 

July 19-—Edwin Britton Katte, railway en- 
gineer, 58. 

July 20.—Dr. L. Duncan Bulkley, of New York, 
former president of the American Academy of 
Medicine, 83. 

July 21.—Dame Ellen Terry, famous English 
actress, 80. 

July 22.—Dr. William Crary Brownell, author 
and critic, 76. 

July 23.—Rear Admiral William Mayhew Folger, 
U. S. N., veteran of the Civil and Spanish wars, 
84. .. . Major-General Clarendon Ballcu, U.S. A., 
commander of the Ninety-Second Division in the 
World War, 66. 

July 26.—Captain William Rule, of Tennessee, 
cean of American editors, go. 

July 29—Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, au- 
thor, 83. 

July 28.—Mrs. Crystal Eastman Fuller, feminist 
and radical leader. 

July 30.—Federal Judge David C. Westenhaver, 
of the Northern Ohio District, 63. 

August 3.—Walston Hill Brown, of New York, 
railroad builder and banker, 86. | 

August 4.—Robert Weeks Kelley, former presi- 
dent of the American Navy League, 75. . . . James 
A. Allison, co-founder of the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway and noted Florida realtor, 55. 

August 6.—Frank McDowell Leavitt, of New 
York, engineer and inventor, 72. . . . Brig.-Gen. 
Charles Lewis Potter, U. S. A., retired, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, 64. 

August 7.—Dr. Edward Cary Hays, head of the 
sociological department at the University of Illi- 
nois, 60. 

August 8.—Stefan Raditch, leader of the Croat 
Peasant party in the Jugoslavian parliament, 
55. . . . George E. Brennan, Democratic leader in 
Chicago and member of his party’s national cam- 
paign committee. 

August 9.—Former Grand Duke Frederick I, 
last hereditary ruler of Baden, Germany, 71. 

August 10.—Rex Cherryman, actor, 30. 

August 12.—Miss Jessie Claire McDonald, edu- 
cator, 59. . . . Leos Janacek, Czech composer, 74. 

August 13.—Louis Tracy, English author, 65. 
. . . William J. Purman, member of the Forty- 
third Congress, 1873-1875, 88. 
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SIGNING THE PLEDGE 
From the Daily Express (London) 
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THE ANNOYING RUSSIAN BEAR THE GRAVE-DIGGER’S JOB COMPLETE 
From the Journal (Jacksonville, Fla.). From the Irish Weekly Independent (Dublin, Ireland). 
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MR. KELLOGG CHALLENGES THE GREAT GOD OF WAR 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 


Representatives of fifteen nations, assembling at Paris on August 27, bring to successful completion a plan for re- 
nouncing war sponsored by the American Secretary of State, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg. While the treaty is everywhere 
hailed as a great step forward, there is a sharp conflict of opinion as to its actual value as a means of doing away 
with war—as the cartoons on these two pages indicate. British opinion, especially in Labor and Liberal circles, heartily 
supports the measure. On the Continent and in British Conservative ranks there is a tendency to believe that, unless 
the United States is ready to back up the treaty by force—or at least by refusing to send food, money, and munitions 
to any nation which breaks it—the pact becomes merely a noble gesture. In this country, on the other hand, fear is 
expressed that the treaty might commit us to just such a backing up of the treaty, which would mean an entanglement 
in European affairs, something which the United States has traditionally sought to avoid. Mr. Kellogg has stated, 
and it is generally accepted, that no such commitment exists. 
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THEY’LL GET HIM YET 
By Hanny, in the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 


THERE MUST BE SOME TRICK TO IT 
By Talburt, in the Telegram (New York) 
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A CHESS MATCH IN CHINA, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN a 
From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) : 


The Russian cartoonist shows Uncle Sam moving a piece representing the Kuomintang, 
the Nanking or South Chinese government. jean is moving a piece representing 
Chang Hsueh-liang, the Northern leader. 














A SIDELIGHT ON CONDITIONS IN THE SOVIET REPUBLIC 


‘Where did you get the top hat for your scarecrow?” 
“Our village codperative has just received fresh supplies of household necessaries.” 


From Smekhakh (Moscow, Russia) 
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THE CLASS IN DISSECTING GETS PROMPTLY ON THE JOB 
By Talburt, in the Telegram (New York) 
































THE FLOOD-RELIEF EXPERT AND LO, IT WAS THE VOICE OF CALVIN! 
By Weed, in Judge (New York) By Kirby, in the World (New York) 
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THEY BOTH COVET THEIR NEIGHBOR’S GOODS 
By Thiele, in the Press (Fort Worth, Tex.) 
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CAN IT BE DONE? JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER 
By Parks, in the Bee-News (Omaha, Neb.) By Thiele, in the Gazette (Burlington, Ia.) 
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THE TROJAN CAMEL 
By Johnson, in the Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) 


Mr. Johnson in the cartoon above makes use of an idea employed—in legend at least—by the Greek besiegers of Troy, 

who hid themselves inside a huge wooden horse that the Trojans were permitted to capture and draw inside the walls 

of the city. It is becoming increasingly evident that Prohibition modification or enforcement is to be the principal 

issue of the present campaign. Months ago it might have seemed that charges of corruption by the Opposition, against 
the party in power, would be the leading issue. 
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From Life (New York) 

















ecent Federal Reserve Policy 





BY OWEN D. YOUNG 


Deputy Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 








At the request of this magazine, Mr. Young has written the following exposition of 
policies and decisions of the Federal Reserve Bank at New York, of which he is a member 
of the board of directors in addition to being chairman of the board of two of the largest 
business enterprises in the United States—the General Electric Company and the Radio 


Corporation of America.—THE EpITor. 


HAVE served as a member of the Board 

of Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for five years, and during 
that time I have had an opportunity to 
become familiar with the functioning of the 
system. The more I have watched it work, 
the more I have become convinced that it is 
the most helpful instrument in the adminis- 
tration of our economic affairs which has 
been created in my time. 

It should be said in the first place that 
when the Act was drawn, it was the purpose 
of its framers to provide machinery for the 
administration of our domestic banking 
system. The United States was then a 
debtor nation. England was the creditor 
nation; London was the financial center, 
and the Bank of England had the primary 
responsibility of dealing with international 
monetary affairs. The war changed this. 
The United States became the creditor 
nation; New York became the world’s 
financial center, and the Federal Reserve 
System had quite unexpectedly thrust 
upon it not only the duty of administering 
our domestic banking program, but of deal- 
ing with an international situation which 
became all at once a part and parcel of not 
only our domestic banking, but our whole 
economic situation. It has surprised me to 
see how well the act adapted itself to the new 
conditions, and how wisely it has been 
administered. 

As a result of the war and the changed 
conditions resulting from it, the Federal 
Reserve system became the custodian of 
nearly half of the monetary gold of the 
world. The currencies of most of the prin- 
cipal commercial countries of Europe were 
depreciated, and the currency of Germany, 
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a great commercial nation, practically dis- 
appeared altogether. This impairment of 
gold reserves abroad, and the great in- 
flux of gold here, had it not been wisely 
controlled, would have raised our price 
level, shut our goods out of the export mar- 
ket, and induced wild speculation. From 
all of this the country would have been 
obliged to recover later through a period of 
painful and depressing deflation. 


How Our Banks Helped Europe 


The Federal Reserve system so handled 
the gold that these consequences did not 
come about. Our European friends charged 
us with demonetizing the gold, and some 
highly reputable European economists and 
bankers proposed that Europe go off of the 
gold standard and leave this bullion in our 
vaults. 

The more conservative bankers of the 
world, however, were not ready to abandon 
the gold system with which they had had 
experience, and in which the masses of the 
people had confidence, for a man-made 
system functioning through small govern- 
ing boards on the basis of statistics which 
at best were not yet adequate for such an 
important purpose. They feared the arbi- 
trary control of small groups of men, and 
they feared the correctness and adequacy of 
the statistics on which they acted. Under 
these circumstances, the Federal Reserve 
system, very wisely I think, codperated 
with the countries of Europe to stabilize 
their currencies on a gold basis. 

This has now been accomplished in most 
of the countries of Europe, and the im- 
portant part which the Federal Reserve 
system took in this rehabilitation will not 
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be adequately appreciated until the com- 
plete history of this period is written. 
Meantime, the Federal Reserve system, 
with increasing experience, handled our 
domestic banking situation well. Looking 
backward, one can see how it might have 
been done better, but that is always the 
situation with all human institutions. That 
it was conscientiously done, and by and 
large wisely done, is clear. 


Lowering the Rate to Aid Farmers 


Now I come to the more recent period 
which is in everybody’s mind. In the sum- 
mer of 1927, the European exchanges were 
weak, just at the time that our fall crop 
movement was coming on. The export of 
our agricultural surplus was the most im- 
portant factor of our domestic economic 
problem. It was obvious that the buying 
power of Europe for our agricultural prod- 
ucts, and to some extent for our manu- 
factured products, would be greatly cur- 
tailed if the foreign currencies were at an 
abnormal discount, because it would take 
more pounds sterling to buy a bale of cot- 
ton, and more shillings to take a bushel of 
wheat than it would if the sterling exchange 
were normal and strong. 

In August of 1927, the rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and of the other banks generally throughout 
the system, was 4 per cent. Had not this 
foreign situation existed, it would probably 
have remained at 4 per cent., but the ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Reserve system 
concluded to make the rediscount rate 314 
per cent. in order that so far as the rate 
could influence the money market, money in 
New York might be cheap as compared with 
the rates in London, Paris, Berlin, Amster- 
dam, and other financial centers. 

This disparity would tend to strengthen 
the foreign exchanges and increase the buy- 
ing power of Europeans for our cotton, 
wheat, and other food supplies, and at the 
same time provide cheap domestic money 
for the movement of the crops. It was most 
important, not only in the interest of our 
farmers, but in the economic interest of the 
whole country that our surplus should be 
exported, rather than be left to depress the 
domestic price. 

That action, which I believe was wisely 
taken, had the desired effect; and the recent 
improvement in our agricultural situation 
as well as the continued export of our 
manufactured goods has been aided, in my 
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judgment, by that action of the Federal 
Reserve system. At this time, it was also 
apparent that our domestic business was 
slowing down, and that asa result we would, 
in the normal course, have increased unem- 
ployment in the winter. In so far as the 
Federal Reserve system could stimulate 
business with a low discount rate it was 
clearly wise both from the standpoint of our 
exports and our domestic consumption. 

This action had, however, certain col- 
lateral consequences which have become 
important, and which were to some extent 
foreseen. This low-rate policy, adopted for 
the purposes above described, had the 
normal result of increasing the use of credit. 
Business, being very well financed, and its 
turn-over relatively rapid, did not use this 
expanded credit. 


Raising the Rate to Check Speculation 


Finance did make use of this expanded 
credit, however; and we saw the rapid 
rise of values on the New York Stock 
Exchange. During the late autumn of 1927, 
and January of 1928, the question of 
whether the rate should be restored to 4 
per cent. was frequently discussed, but that 
was not done until February 3, 1928. It 
may be that the Federal Reserve system 
could have—without danger to our export 
situation and our domestic business situa- 
tion—and therefore should have, advanced 
the rate to 4 per cent. earlier than it did. 

But it was wise, I am sure, to have re- 
solved the doubt in favor of our export and 
domestic business situation even if, as a 
collateral consequence, too much credit was 
going into the stock market. 

The European exchanges being strong, 
and the European countries being in need 
of more gold to ballast their currencies, 
it was quite natural that a gold flow should 
start out of this country. Looked at in a 
large way, that was to be desired, because 
it would reduce the temptation to uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

Since November, 1927, something like 
$500,000,000 in gold has been exported. 
One would have thought that speculators 
and financial people generally would have 
given immediate attention to this movement 
and realized that it would increase pro- 
portionately the rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve banks. As a matter of fact, no 
attention was paid to it. Brokers’ loans 
rapidly increased in the face of it, and credit 
became still further expanded. 
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The Federal Reserve system thereupon 
began to sell securities from its portfolio to 
the market, which would have the effect of 
tightening money rates. As a result of the 
gold exports and these sales, the banks 
borrowed additional sums from the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and in order to discourage 
borrowing the rate was advanced in New 
York to 4% per cent. on May 17, 1928. 


Fluctuations in the Money Market 


As a result of all of these factors, rates for 
call money on the Stock Exchange went up, 
and as might be expected, in a highly specu- 
lative atmosphere they fluctuated widely 
andabruptly. The result was that although 
the member banks endeavored to call their 
loans and reduce the amount of credit in 
the stock market, private individuals and 
large corporations withdrew their surplus 
funds from deposit with the banks, and put 
them directly on call. This had the effect 
of taking control of the money market, to 
some degree, out of the hands of the banks 
and out of the Federal Reserve system. 

The banks are now borrowing over a bil- 
lion dollars from the Federal Reserve. 
This amount is double the borrowing of the 
same banks from the system a year ago, 
largely because of gold exports and Federal 
Reserve sales of securities. The banks 
are trying to pay off some of these loans, 
because they quite properly believe that 
reserve credit should not take the place of 
banking capital, but should be used only to 
meet seasonal and other temporary needs. 
If the banks are to pay off the Federal 
Reserve they must seek funds for that 
purpose by restricting their loans both at 
home and abroad. 

Fortunately, the banks uniformly have 
shown every disposition to protect industry, 
commerce, and agriculture, with ample 
credit at fair rates. During the very time 
that call money on the Stock Exchange was 
ranging from 7 to Io per cent., business was 
able to borrow at 434 to 534 per cent., 
depending upon the character and credit 
of the borrower. 

Of course this could not go on indefinitely, 
because the discrepancy between the call 
rate and the commercial rate would normal- 
ly tend to grow less. The Federal Reserve 
discount rate at New York has now been 
advanced to 5 per cent., to the end that 
the volume of credit may not be further 
extended beyond the amounts required by 
business. 


Now I would not have any one think from 
what I have said that the Federal Reserve 
system has its eye on the stock market. 
That is the last thing that enters into its 
consideration. The system has its eye on 
the business interests of the United States. 
It desires to contribute to stability in the 
purchasing power of our money, and to 
provide proper credits for business at 
reasonable rates without wide fluctuation. 

When, however, it becomes apparent 
that Federal Reserve credit, created prima- 
rily for business and made cheap to aid 
business, is being principally used for 
speculative purposes, then it becomes the 
duty of the Federal Reserve system to 
limit that credit to our commercial needs. 
It is not its purpose to control prices on the 
Stock Exchange, but it is true that as a 
consequence of adjusting credit to com- 
mercial needs, prices on the Stock Exchange 
may be affected. 


Remedies That Have Been Proposed 


There are some who believe that when 
the Federal Reserve system knew that its 
member banks were permitting credit in 
large amounts to go into the stock market, 
it should have refused the credit. Also, 
it has been suggested that if the Federal 
Reserve system will not undertake the 
responsibility, then a law should be passed 
penalizing, through taxation, the use of 
credit for speculative purposes which Con- 
gress might from time to time think 
undesirable. 

I have grave doubts about the wisdom 
of such action. It is a tremendous power 
to pass over to a few men in a central bank 
to determine in specific instances the pur- 
poses for which their credit shall be used. 
I do not believe that the American people 
would stand very long for the exercise of 
that kind of power. It is not responsive 
enough to public opinion, and is too far 
removed from electoral control. 

As to Congress using the limitless power 
of taxation in the assignment of credit, 
that seems to me to be fraught with much 
greater danger than the evils which it is 
designed to cure. 

A central bank, as I see it, should be 
influenced in its action only by the economic 
conditions of the country as a whole. It 
can not determine the size of the pot of 
credit, nor can it determine the price; but 
it can, in some measure, influence both; 
and that influence should be exercised in 
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the light of economic conditions as a 
-whole. 

Whether the pot of credit should be used 
for one thing or another should, in my judg- 
ment, be left to competitive economic 
forces uncontrolled by political interference 
either directly by law or indirectly through 
a quasi-governmental institution, such as 
the Federal Reserve system. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that 
call money on the stock exchange is now 
being supplied in substantial measure by 
others than the member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. Large corporations 
and wealthy individuals are withdrawing 
their money from deposit and putting it on 
call. I suspect even that individuals are 
borrowing at their banks and putting the 
money on call, scalping the margins. 

All this shows that if we take the member 
banks out of the call-loan market by arbi- 
trary controls, it will not be long before the 
banks and the Federal Reserve system will 
have no direct control of the call market 
whatever. Their influence right now is 


relatively small. The large New York banks 
have called a very large percentage of their 
loans, but the vacuum created by their call 
has in many instances been filled by their 
own depositors withdrawing deposits, which 
again has forced the banks, even against 
their wills, into the Federal Reserve Bank. 
This development of companies and indi- 
viduals, and even mutual savings banks, 
putting money direct into the market is 
a new one, which is outside the control of 
the Federal Reserve system. 

I think the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve system was a great piece of construc- 
tive legislation, and I believe that by and 
large its administration has been wisely 
handled in the interest of all the people of 
the United States, whether they be farmers, 
wage-earners, merchants, manufacturers, or 
investors. That it has been faultless is too 
much to expect, and we shall learn from our 
own experience constantly how to do it 
better. That it has been conscientiously 
administered by men devoting their best 
thought to it is beyond question. 





An Action That Was Justified 


BY WALTER W. HEAD 


Former President, American Bankers Association 


HE plank in the Democratic platform 
attacking the administration of the 
Federal Reserve system is a further evi- 
dence of the fact that it is much easier to 
criticize than it is to build constructively. 
Early in the fall of 1927 it became seem- 
ingly apparent to the officials charged with 
the responsibility of fixing rediscount rates, 
that there was a surplus of funds seeking 
investment. As a result there was a reduc- 
tion of interest rates generally, equally 
applicable to those who desired to borrow 
money for the purchase of stocks and bonds, 
and to those who desired to borrow money 
for the purchase of real estate or mer- 
chandise. 

When large numbers of individuals felt 
that an opportunity existed for profitable 
investment in stocks and bonds by making 
use of this so-called ‘cheap money,” in- 
flation naturally resulted. The situation 
was similar to that which prevailed im- 
mediately following the war, except that 
now speculation was limited to stocks and 


bonds rather thar to real estate and 
merchandise. 

Eventually this brought about an increase 
in Federal Reserve rediscount rates—first, 
because of the natural operation of the law 
of supply and demand; second, because the 
Federal Reserve authorities recognized the 
necessity for restrictive action in order to 
prevent serious extended inflation. 

If the Federal Reserve board is to retain 
public confidence it must not be autocratic 
in raising and lowering Federal Reserve 
rates. Throughout our history our people 
have been critical of every tendency toward 
centralization of banking power, and ar- 
bitrary use of the Reserve board’s power in 
this matter would produce a justifiable 
outcry. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom 
for the Federal Reserve to permit the need 
for restrictive action to become thoroughly 
apparent before its power is exercised. The 
recent action of the Federal Reserve banks 
in increasing rediscount rates was, in my 
opinion, thoroughly justified. 
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Fis the Federal Reserve System 
Promoted Speculation? — 








HE platform adopted by the delegates 

of the Democratic party in national 
convention at Houston, Texas, on June 28, 
contains the following statement: 


The Federal Reserve system, created and inau- 
gurated under Democratic auspices, is the greatest 
legislative contribution to constructive business 
ever adopted. The administration of the system 
for the advantage of stock-market speculators should 
cease. It must be administered for the benefit of 
farmers, wage-earners, merchants, manufacturers, 
and others engaged in constructive business. 


In August, 1927, the Federal Reserve 
Bank at New York had reduced its discount 
rate from 4 to 314 per cent. Why this was 
done is explained by Mr. Owen Young, 
deputy chairman of the board of directors 
of the bank, in the article that precedes this. 

Some authorities believed at the time 
that the new rate was too low and that 
credit would expand too rapidly—particu- 
larly in the stock market. And _ that 
month of August, a year ago, did see a 
considerable rise in stock-exchanges values 
—part of the general upward trend that has 
continued, with slight interruptions, for 
more than three years. 

After six months with the discount rate 
at 31% per cent., the New York bank re- 
stored the 4 per cent. basis in February, 
1928. Three months later—in May—it 
was advanced to 4% per cent., and in July 
it was further advanced to 5 per cent. 

Thus if decisions of Federal Reserve au- 
thorities, creating “‘cheap” money in Au- 
gust, 1927, had resulted in promoting stock- 
market speculation, it might be assumed 
that these later decisions have in turn 
operated to check further inflation. 

A homely illustration of the operation of 
the discount principle might be the follow- 
ing: A manufacturer of men’s straw hats 
sells a complete line of summer headgear 
to a small merchant. The storekeeper 
obviously has not the cash with which to 
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pay for all the hats, and the manufacturer 
faces the possibility of having to wait for 
payment until the consumers’ money begins 
to trickle into the storekeeper’s cash drawer. 
But he can not wait so long. He paid for 
his material, rent, and labor months before 
he delivered the goods; and he can not wait 
still more months for payment. 

The retailer can not pay, the manufac- 
turer can not wait. So the retailer offers 
his note, payable in sixty days, and the 
manufacturer takes that note to his bank. 
Let us assume that it is for $1,000. The 
bank will discount the note—that is, ad- 
vance the money. The manufacturer gets 
the cash he needs, and the retailer pays the 
bank at the end of the sixty days. For the 
use of its money the bank may charge at 
the rate of 6 per cent. As sixty days is 
one-sixth of a year, it will charge the store- 
keeper 1 per cent.; it will deduct $10 from 
the sum of $1,000 called for by the note, 
and pay him $990. 

But the bank’s funds are limited and 
business must not be retarded. Therefore 
the bank takes the note to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in its district, and redis- 
counts it. Since the local bank guaran- 
tees the note, and since the volume of 
business of the Reserve Bank is huge, the 
rediscount rate is lower than the rate 
charged the retailer; perhaps it is only 
4 percent. This rediscount rate is the one 
which has been increased so often within 
the past year, from 31% up to 5 per cent. 

The charge in the Democratic platform, 
that the Federal Reserve system—with 
resources of five billion dollars—has been 
administered for the advantage of stock- 
market speculators, is a serious one. It 
comes at a time when public interest in the 
stock market has increased vastly. 

With a desire to get competent opinion 
for our readers, the Editor has requested 
Senator Carter Glass and Mr. Ogden L. 
Mills, Under Secretary of the Treasury, to 
state their views in the following pares. 
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he Federal Reserve System 
Grossly Misused 





BY CARTER GLASS 


United States Senator from Virginia 








The case for critics of Federal Reserve policy is most forcefully stated by Senator 
Carter Glass. It should be remembered that he was a member of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions which framed the Democratic platform at Houston, and that he was one of the 
authors of the Federal Reserve Act itself, besides having helped to administer it later as 
Secretary of the Treasury. His opinions are thus deserving of the highest consideration. 
In a letter to the Editor of this Review, Senator Glass is outspoken. His remarks were 
intended for our readers, and we print them here—TueE Epitor. 


HERE can be no question of the fact 

that the Federal Reserve system is 
being grossly misused for speculative pur- 
poses; but exactly how the evil may be 
cured is not so clear. I have contended, 
as I still insist, that it may largely be done 
by sound and courageous administration, 
under powers vested in the Federal Reserve 
Board by the statute as it exists. 

It may be said, however, that even should 
the Board compel banks in the money 
centers to desist from making enormous 
loans for speculative purposes, it would now 
find that the banks of the interior have 
acquired the wretched habit of doing this, 
and that even the corporations of the coun- 
try, large and small, are now loaning surplus 
funds on call for speculative purposes. The 
situation is a grave one and, I fear, needs 
to be severely dealt with legislatively. 


[It happened that Senator Glass had already 
stated in some detail his views regarding the pres- 
ent administration of the Federal Reserve system 
and the stock-market situation resulting therefrom, 
that statement having been published in the 
“United States Banker.” With his permission 
we reprint here the following paragraphs.] 


The immense growth of these brokers’ 
loans means one more departure from the 
spirit and intention of the Federal Reserve 
Act and a return to conditions that act 
was designed to correct. 

This spring the total of these loans has 
passed far beyond anything previously 
known. Four or five times as much is being 


borrowed against stock-exchange securities 
as in the years following the war. The 
operations of the “‘Street”’ itself have swept 
away all previous records for volume of 
sales, the sensational advances of certain 
stocks having almost become topics of 
comment for the newsboys on the street. 
Necessarily such a whirl of activity has 
sucked into its center whatever money- 
values were lying around loose, and tended 
to draw upon distant reservoirs for funds 
which may or may not have been of gen- 
uinely surplus character. 


A Profound Feeling of Concern 


I do not mean to say that because of 
this immense and unprecedented inpouring 
of values into the speculative whirlpool 
imminent disaster hangs over our heads. 
One of the last réles in the world I want to 
play is that of an easy alarmist. I give full 
weight to the contentions of those authori- 
ties who take this development calmly, 
assuring us that it is only the employment 
of a great wealth of idle funds, that there 
is plenty left for industry, that the position 
of the banks is still sound. 

Yet in spite of all that the fact remains 
that the drawing in of billions of dollars 
of the country’s resources for stock- 
gambling purposes has produced a profound 
feeling of concern throughout the whole 
financial field—a feeling of concern which, 
although it may be technically unjustified, - 
carries in itself the possibilities of great 
unpleasantness. So far did this go that the 
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advisors of the President himself, thought 
it necessary for him to speak a quieting word 
and profess his belief that the mounting 
volume of brokers’ loans was no cause for 
alarm! 

The fact remains, too,—and it ought to 
be emphasized in red letters—that whether 
dangerous for the moment or not, this suck- 
ing in of the country’s resources for use in 
gambling in stocks and bonds, without 
regard to the need for money in legitimate 
industry, is precisely the sort of thing the 
Federal Reserve Act was designed to pre- 
vent, or at least to minimize. 


The Intent of Congress 


If any one object could be said to have 
prevailed from first to last in the shaping 
of that Act it was to provide machinery 
through which the country’s capital could 
at all times be made quickly applicable to 
the fostering of its productive enterprise. 
The country had had enough, and far more 
than enough, of the use of needed capital 
simply to buy excitement and unearned 
wealth for manipulators and players of the 
stock market, and in the process thrown 
out of gear the workings of the vast eco- 
nomic machine of the country. 

Accordingly the Federal Reserve Act 
specifically forbade the rediscounting of 
loans made primarily for non-productive 
purposes. So vital is this point, and so 
sharply does it draw the line between a 
healthy and an unhealthy use of capital, 
that the language of the Act is well worth 
quoting. 

“Upon the indorsement of any of its 
member banks . . . any Federal Reserve 
Bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange arising, out of actual commercial 
transactions; that is, notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial pur- 
poses, or the proceeds of which have been 
used, or are to be used, for such purposes, 
the Federal Reserve Board to have the right 
to determine or define the character of the 
paper thus eligible for discount, within the 
meaning of this Act . . . but such defini- 
tion shall not include notes, drafts, or bills 
covering merely investments or issued or 
drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading 
in stocks, bonds, or other investment securi- 


ties except bonds and notes of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.”’ 

Thus even the legitimate and necessary 
trading in stocks and bonds for purposes 
doubtless sound and productive was barred 
as a basis for rediscounting. United States 
bonds and notes were excepted from the 
exclusive provision of the Act only because 
these securities at the time totaled less than 
$800,000,000, of which national banks had 
impounded for circulation purposes more 
than $740,000,000. Could there have been 
a more emphatic pronouncement of the 
intent of Congress to hold our capital 
resources down closely to the vital processes 
of producing and distributing actual com- 
modities? 


Is It Time for Overhauling? 


Whatever the cause or the remedy, the 
fact remains that, in one sense, we are back 
again just where we were in 1913. We still 
have gigantic stock and bond operations 
involving billions of capital. We still see 
funds drawn from the channels of legitimate 
business to finance these operations. We 
still feel the harrying and disturbing effects 
of their wild fluctuations in value, effects 
none the less real even though as is some- 
times claimed they are merely psychological 
in character. The Federal Reserve system 
has not removed from the American scene 
the business of incessant and often hectic 
gambling in the securities of the enterprises 
by which the nation’s most vital activities 
are carried on; and because it has not, one 
of the chief objects of its enactment re- 
mains to be achieved. 

There is more than a possibility that the 
people of the United States may find it 
necessary to overhaul the whole conduct of 
the Federal Reserve system, and see where 
it has come to in a decade and a half of 
actual operation. It was conceived in a 
certain spirit and set up to achieve certain 
ends. If it has departed from that spirit 
and failed to accomplish its objects we 
ought to know whether the fault lies in its 
structure or its management, and in either 
case take steps to correct it. What we 
can not do is to throw up our hands and 
meekly admit that the evils at which it 
was aimed are quite beyond our powers to 
control. 
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on Explanation of Federal 


Reserve Policy 





BY OGDEN L. MILLS 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 








Mr. Mills ranks next to Mr. Mellon in the Treasury Department, and is Acting Secretary 
in the absence of his chief. As the Secretary of the Treasury is ex officio chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board—which has definite supervisory powers over the entire system—the Editor has re- 
quested Mr. Mills to make a reply to the charge in the Democratic platform. 


HE Democratic platform contains a 

plank charging that the Federal Re- 
serve system has been administered for the 
advantage of stock-market speculators. 
This charge is grossly unfair and is not 
substantiated by the facts, as will be borne 
out from a brief review of the fiscal year 
which closed on June 30 of this year. 

The total of brokers’ loans on June 27, 
1928, was $4,159,000,000, showing an in- 
crease of something over $1,000,000,000 for 
the year. Much the largest part of this 
increase, however, was in brokers’ loans 
“for account of others,’ which means 
largely corporations, individuals and foreign 
banks. This growth “for account of others” 
does not represent a growth in deposits 
and involves no additional reserve require- 
ments for member banks and, therefore, 
no additional use of Reserve Bank credit. 

The growth in brokers’ loans for account 
of domestic banks was about $150,000,000 
for the year. Taking into consideration 
legal reserve requirements, it is conserva- 
tive to say that the growth in Reserve Bank 
credit which can be traced to the growth 
in brokers’ loans is certainly not more than 
between fifteen and twenty million dollars. 

While brokers’ loans are the most im- 
portant element in measuring stock-market 
speculation, in order to obtain a true pic- 
ture it is necessary to go a little further and 
consider the total security loans made by 
banks, though a large part of these can not 
be regarded as truly speculative. 

Security loans of all reporting. member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system in- 
creased from June, 1927, to June, 1928, by 


_ some $727,000,000, which includes most of 


the $150,000,000 of brokers’ loans above 


referred to. This total probably accounted 
for an increase in Reserve Bank credit of 
from fifty to sixty million dollars. 

From the above figures I think it is fair 
to say that in the course of the twelve 
months certainly not more than fifty million 
dollars of Federal Reserve Pank credit 
found its way through various channels to 
the speculative markets, as compared with 
a total increase in Federal Reserve Bank 
credit of $522,000,000. This large increase 
can not be attributed, then, except in a 
minor degree, to speculation. 


The Influence of Gold Exports 


Before considering the policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system over this period of 
time, let us ascertain what was the cause of 
the increase in Federal Reserve Bank credit. 
It is not far to seek. Between the middle of 
May, 1927, and the end of the last fiscal 
year, gold exports and gold earmarked 
amounted to about $580,000,000. Changes 
in the stock of monetary gold are one of the 
fundamental factors which determine the 
volume of member bank indebtedness at 
the Federal Reserve Banks. _ 

There are offsetting factors, such as 
a decrease in currency needs, which in this 
fiscal year declined by 120 million dollars. 
But in order to meet the demand for gold 
that was made on them, the member banks 
were obliged either to increase their borrow- 
ings at the Reserve Banks or to reduce 
their own deposits, which would have 
meant a decrease of their loans and invest- 
ments by ten to fifteen times the amount 
borrowed from the Federal Reserve Banks. 

As a matter of fact, the member banks 
borrowed the equivalent of the gold exports 
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from’ the Reserve Banks and at the same 
time increased their own loans and invest- 
ments. In the face of a heavy gold export, 
we have witnessed an increase in the volume 
of credit in excess of the requirements of 
trade and industry; and that, I think, is 
the real cause for concern. 

In the meanwhile, once member banks 
are heavily in debt to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, they feel more keenly the pressure 
of Federal Reserve rates. Increased dis- 
count rates, together with the traditional 
reluctance of American banks to remain in 
debt and the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to discourage continuous indebted- 
ness, tend to diminish the readiness of 
tanks to lend freely to their custom- 
ers. This, in turn, is reflected in the 
stiffening of interest rates, such as we have 
witnessed. 

Now let us turn to the policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, beginning with the 
summer of 1927. In the summer and early 
fall the Federal Reserve system threw its 
influence in favor of easier money condi- 
tions. As has been repeatedly pointed out, 
the principal reasons were: 

First, the European exchanges were 
weak, and unless money rates were eased 
here there might be a movement of funds 
to this country and a consequent necessity 
of raising rates abroad, to the disadvantage 
of world trade and prices, and particularly 
to the disadvantage of American agricul- 
ture; second, business in the United States 
was in a period of decline and it was pos- 
sible to foresee at that time the industrial 
unemployment which in fact developed in 
the winter. It was believed that easier 
money might ameliorate those conditions. 

The policy was effective in just those 
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particulars which the Federal Reserve 
system had in mind when it was adopted. 
At the same time, it is undeniable that it 
served as an encouragement to speculation, 
though no one could foresee the extent 
which the speculative movement would 
reach. 

As it became apparent that the objects 
of the policy adopted were being accom- 
plished, and that speculation was growing, 
the policy was reversed. From the middle 
of November onward the Reserve Banks 
stopped offsetting gold exports by the 
purchase of securities, and allowed gold ex- 
ports to work their usual effects on the 
credit situation. In January of this year 
the system went further. About $1c0,000,- 
ooo of securities was sold, and late in the 
month, or early in February, the discount 
rates of most of the Federal Reserve Banks 
were raised from 3% to 4 per cent. 


Checking Speculation 


The loss of gold and the sale of securities 
forced the banks to increase their borrow- 
ings. However, the action taken early 
this year unquestionably was not effective, 
partly due to the efforts of powerful groups 
of speculators, and partly due to the fact 
that the public, generally speaking, seemed 
to believe that the price of securities would 
advance indefinitely and acted accordingly. 

When it became clear in March that re- 
peated increases in credit were again taking 
place for speculative purposes, the Federal 
Reserve system resumed its sale of securi- 
ties, and discount rates were increased in 
April, May, June, and July. 

The policy of the Federal Reserve system 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

It adopted the policy of easy money in 
the late summer and early fall of 1927 in 
order, to use the language of the Democratic 
platform, that it might be administered for 
the benefit of farmers, wage-earners, and 
manufacturers. Later, when the repeated 
growth of credit could be attributed, not 
to the needs of business, but to the advan- 
tage which stock-market speculators sought 
to take of easy money conditions, the Fed- 
eral Reserve system promptly took such 
steps as were in its power to curb the ex- 
cessive growth of credit. 

A study, therefore, of the policy of the 
system over this twelve months’ period 
clearly indicates that the facts, far from 
supporting the charge made in the Demo- 
cratic platform, prove the exact opposite. 
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NDER the Federal Reserve Act 
adopted by Congress in 1913, dur- 
ing the presidency of Woodrow Wilson, 
the country is divided into twelve districts 
with a Federal Reserve Bank for each. At 
the head of the system, exercising broad 
supervisory powers, is the Federal Reserve 
Board composed of two ex-officio members 
(the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency) and six ap- 
pointive members. These latter at present 
are: Roy A. Young, who holds the title of 
Governor; Edmund Platt, Vice-Governor; 
Adolph C. Miller, Charles S. Hamlin, 
George R. James, and Edward H. Cunning- 
ham. Mr. Miller and’ Mr. Hamlin have 
been members of the board since the 
beginning, fifteen years ago. 
Each of the twelve district banks has a 
Governor and nine directors. Six directors 
are chosen by the member banks of the 


district, three representing the banks and 
three representing agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial interests. The remaining 
three directors in each of the twelve districts 
are appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. One of these is selected as chair- 
man with the added title of Federal Reserve 
Agent, another as deputy chairman. 

So highly regarded is the privilege and 
honor of serving as a director of one of 
these twelve great financial institutions, 
that the office commands the services of 
the country’s foremost business leaders. 
It is right that it should be so, for their 
decisions may affect, directly or indirectly, 
the fortunes of every business—and thus, 
indeed, the well-being of every man, wo- 
man, and child in the community. 

Who are these men? In the belief that 
the reader would like to know, their names 
are printed herewith: 


District No. 1—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 


FrepErRic H. Curtiss, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; ALLEN Ho Luis, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 
W. P. G. Harpinc, GOVERNOR 


Frederick S. Chamberlain, New Britain 
V. P., New Britain National Bank. 
Alfred L. Ripley, Boston 
Pres., Merchants National Bank. 
Edward S. Kennard, Rumford, Me. 
V. P., Rumford National Bank. 
Albert C. Bowman, Springfield, Vt. 
Pres., John T. Slack Corporation. 


Philip R. Allen, E. Walpole, Mass. 
Pres., Bird & Son, Inc. 

Charles H. Manchester, Providence 
Public Utilities. 

Frederic H. Curtiss, Boston 

Allen Hollis, Concord, N. H. 
Lawyer. 


District No. 2—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YorRK’ 


Gates W. McGarrau, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; OWEN D. Younc, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 
BENJAMIN STRONG, GOVERNOR 


Jackson E. Reynolds, New York 
Pres., First National Bank. 
R. H. Treman, Ithaca 
Pres., Tompkins County National Bank. 
Delmer Runkle, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Pres., Peoples National Bank. 
William H. Woodin, New York 
Pres., American Car & Foundry Co. 





Theodore F. Whitmarsh, New York 
Pres., Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
Samuel W. Reyburn, New York 
Pres., Lord & Taylor. 
Gates W. McGarrah, New York 
Owen D. Young, New York 
Chrm., General Electric Co. 
Clarence M. Woolley, New York 
Chrm., American Radiator Co. 


NoTE: The first three in each district group represent the banks, and are knownas Class A Directors; the second three are 
Tepresentatives of agriculture or industry, known as Class B; the last three, in Class C, may be said to represent the public. 
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District No. 3—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 


Ricwarp L. Austin, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; ALBA B. JOHNSON, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 


GEoRGE W. Norris, GOVERNOR 


John C. Cosgrove, Johnstown, Pa. 
Banker and Coal Operator. 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., Philadelphia 
Pres., Philadelphia-Girard National Bank. 
George W. Reily, Harrisburg 
Pres., Harrisburg National Bank. 
C. Frederick C. Stout, Philadelphia 
Sr. Member, John R. Evans & Co. 


Arthur W. Sewall, Philadelphia 
Pres., General Asphalt Co. 
A. C. Dorrance, Camden, N. J. 
Acting Gen. Mgr., Campbell Soup Co. 
H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 
Canner and Farmer. 
R. L. Austin, Philadelphia. 
Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia 
Chrm., Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 


District No. 4—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVELAND 


GrorcE DeCamp, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; LEwis BLAIR WILLIAMS, DEPUTY 
CHAIRMAN; E. R. FANCHER, GOVERNOR 


Chess Lamberton, Franklin, Pa. 
V. P., Lamberton National Bank. 
Robert Wardrop, Pittsburgh 
Chrm., First National Bank. 
O. N. Sams, Hillsboro, Ohio 
Pres., Merchants National Bank. 
R. P. Wright, Erie 
Reed Manufacturing Co. 


George D. Crabbs, Cincinnati 

Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 
S. P. Bush, Columbus, Manufacturer. 
L. B. Williams, Cleveland 

Hayden, Miller & Co. 
George DeCamp, Cleveland. 
W. W. Knight, Toledo 

V. P., Bostwick-Braun Co. 


District No. 5—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK oF RICHMOND 


Wittiam W. Hoxton, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; FREDERIC A. DELANO, DEPUTY 
CHAIRMAN; GEORGE J. SEAY, GOVERNOR 


James C. Braswell, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Pres., Planters National Bank. 
L. E. Johnson, Alderson, W. Va. 
Pres., First National Bank. 
Charles E. Rieman, Baltimore 
Pres., Western National Bank. 
Edwin C. Graham, Washington 
Pres., National Elec. Supply Co. 


D. R. Coker, Hartsville, S.C. 
Merchant and Planter. 

Junius P. Fishburn, Roanoke 
Pres., Times World Corp. 

Robert Lassiter, Charlotte 
Textiles. 

Wm. W. Hoxton, Richmond. 

Frederic A. Delano, Washington. 


District No. 6—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA 


Oscar NEWTON, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; W. H. Kettic, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 


. 


E. R. Biack, GOVERNOR 


E. C. Melvin, Selma, Ala. 
Pres., Selma National Bank. 
G. G. Ware, Leesburg, Fla. 
Pres., First National Bank. 
H. Lane Young, Atlanta 
V. P., Citizens & Southern National Bank. 
Leon C. Simon, New Orleans 
Pres., Kohn, Weil & Simon, Inc. 


Luke Lea, Nashville, Publisher. 
J. A. McCrary, Decatur, Ga. 
Pres., J. B. McCrary Co. (Atlanta). 
W. H. Kettig, Birmingham 
Southern Rep., Crane Co. 
Oscar Newton, Atlanta. 
Geo. S. Harris, Atlanta 
Pres., Mgr., Exposition Cotton Mills. 


District No. 7—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO 


Wituram A. HEATH, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; JAMES Srmpson, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 


James B. McDoucat, GOVERNOR 


Charles H. McNider, Mason City, Iowa 
Pres., First National Bank. 
E. L. Johnson, Waterloo, Iowa 
Pres. Leavitt & Johnson Trust Co. 
George M. Reynolds, Chicago 


Chrm., Continental National Bank & Trust Co. 


S. T. Crapo, Detroit 
Sec., Treas., Huron Port. Cement Co. 


Robert Mueller, Decatur, Ill. 
Mueller Manufacturing Co. 
A. H. Vogel, Milwaukee 
V. P., Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. 
F. C. Ball, Muncie, Ind. 
Pres., Ball Bros. Mfg. Co. 
James Simpson, Chicago 
Pres., Marshall Field & Co. 
W. A. Heath, Chicago. 
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District No. 8—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK oF St. LovIS 


Wittram McC. Martin, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; JOHN W. BOEHNE, DEPUTY 
CHAIRMAN; Davip C. Biccs, GOVERNOR 


John C. Martin, Salem, TIl. LeRoy Percy, Greenville, Miss. 
V. P., Cash., Salem National Bank. Planter. 
John G. Lonsdale, St. Louis Rolla Wells, St. Louis 
Pres., National Bank of Commerce. Pres., Wells Realty & Investment Co. 
Max B. Nahm, Bowling Green,.Ky. . Paul Dillard, Memphis 
V. P., Citizens National Bank. Dillard & Coffin Co. 
W. B. Plunkett, Little Rock John W. Boehne, Evansville, Ind. 
Pres., Plunkett-Jarrell Grocery Co. William McC. Martin, St. Louis. 


District No. g—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Joun R. MitcHELL, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; HoMER P. CLARK, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN} 
W. B. GEERY, GOVERNOR 


Paul J. Leeman, Minneapolis N. B. Holter, Helena 
V. P., First National Bank. A. M. Holter Hdwre. Co. 
J. C. Bassett, Aberdeen, S. D. John S. Owen, Eau Claire, Wis., Lumber. 
Pres., Aberdeen National Bank. George W. McCormick, Menominee, Mich. 
Karl J. Farup, Park River, N. D. Gen. Mgr., Menominee River Sugar Co. 
Pres., First National Bank. John R. Mitchell, Minneapolis. 
Paul N. Myers, St. Paul Homer P. Clark, St. Paul 
V. P., Waldorf Paper Products Co. Pres., West Publishing Co. 


District No. 10o—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF KANSAS CITY 


M. L. McCiure, CHATRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; WILLIAM L. PETRIKIN, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 
W. J. BAILEY, GOVERNOR 


Frank W. Sponable, Paola, Kans. L. E. Phillips, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Pres., Miami County Nat’l Bk. V. P., G. M., Phillips Petroleum Co. 
E. E. Mullaney, Hill City, Kans. Thomas C. Byrne, Omaha 
Pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank. Byrne & Hammer Dry Goods Co. 
C. C. Parks, Denver William L. Petrikin, Denver 
V. P., First National Bank. Pres., Great Western Sugar Co 
J. M. Bernardin, Kansas City M.L. McClure, Kansas City. 
J. M. Bernardin Lumber Co. E. M. Brass, Grand Island, Neb. 


Farming and Livestock. 


District No. 11—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF DALLAS 


C. C. WALSH, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; CLARENCE E, Linz, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 
Lynn P. Tatty, GOVERNOR 


W. H. Patrick, Clarendon, Tex. J. J. Culbertson, Paris, Tex. 
Pres., First National Bank. V. P., Southland Cotton Oil Co. 
Howell E. Smith, McKinney, Tex. J. R. Milan, Waco 
Pres., First National Bank. V. P., Cooper Grocery Co. 
J. H. Frost, San Antonio C. C. Walsh, Dallas. 
Pres., Frost National Bank. Clarence E. Linz, Dallas 
J. H. Nail, Fort Worth V. P., Treas., Southland Life Insurance Co. 
Cattleman. S. B. Perkins, Dallas, Dry Goods. 


District No. 12—FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Isaac B, NEWTON, CHAIRMAN AND FEDERAL RESERVE AGENT; WALTON N. Moore, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN; 
J. U. Carxins, GOVERNOR 


C. K. McIntosh, San Francisco A. B. C. Dohrmann, San Francisco 
Pres., Bank of California. Pres., Dohrmann Commercial Co. 

T. H. Ramsay, Red Bluff, Cal. William T. Sesnon, Soquel, Cal., Agriculturist. 
Chrm., Security Bank & Trust Co., Red Bluff. William Sproule, San Francisco 

Vernon H. Vawter, Medford, Ore. Pres., Southern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Cash., Jackson County Bank. Isaac B. Newton, San Francisco. 

E. H. Cox, Madera, Cal. Walton N. Moore, San Francisco 


V. P., Gen. Mgr., Madera Sugar Pine Co. Pres., Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co. 
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T ABOUT the time this magazine 
reaches its readers a distinguished 
company of statesmen, headed by Secretary 
of State Kellogg of the United States, will 
assemble in Paris to sign a treaty renounc- 
ing war. In the name of the fifteen nations 
they represent they will approve a document 
providing that the solution of all interna- 
tional disputes, no matter what their origin, 
no matter how grave their portent, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 
Thereafter the treaty will presumably be 
ratified by the contracting powers, after 
which it is to be opened for the adherence 
of all other nations. 

' This means that the great nations of the 
earth, and the smaller ones associated with 
them, will subscribe formally to something 
that for twenty centuries has been an im- 
practical dream—the banishment of war. 

Whether the treaty will actually banish 
war is a question, depending on many 
things, that the future will answer. For 
the present it is certain that the treaty is 
one of the major attempts of the world to 
insure peace. From humble, almost casual, 
beginnings it has grown into a piece of 
international law so vital that its terms 
may affect the lives not only of Americans 
and the people of the heavily armed states 
of Europe, but the coolies of the Chinese 
valleys, the Bedouins of the desert, and the 
Negroes of Africa. 


The Origin of the Treaty 


The original stimulus came quite unin- 
tentionally from Aristide Briand, many 
times Premier and now Foreign Minister 
of France. A’year anda half ago, M. Briand, 
apparently seeking nothing more significant 
than a sentiment appropriate to the tenth 
anniversary of our entering the war— 
April 6, 1927—announced to newspaper 
correspondents that France was ready to 
join the United States in signing a treaty 
renouncing war as an instrument of their 
national policy toward each other. No 
reply was forthcoming from Washington. 
But individual workers for peace in this 
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country encouraged the idea, and accord- 
ingly M. Briand, on June 20 of last year, 
formally embodied his suggestion in a draft 
treaty. 

Nothing more was heard of it for six 
months. Then, on December 28, Mr. 
Kellogg, presumably having studied the 
proposal with great care, sent a note to 
M. Briand. He approved the lofty senti- 
ments behind the treaty, he said, but felt 
that the two governments, instead of con- 
tenting themselves with a bilateral declara- 
tion like that of M. Briand, ‘‘might make 
a more signal contribution to world peace 
by joining in an effort to obtain the ad- 
herence of all of the principal powers of the 
world to a declaration renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy.” 


Accepting the Multilateral Idea 


This of course made an entirely new 
project of M. Briand’s suggestion. But 
the French reply of January 5 of this year 
informed Mr. Kellogg that France was dis- 
posed to join in the multilateral treaty he 
proposed. It was made clear, however, 
that France preferred to sign the treaty with 
the United States first, jointly offering it to 
other nations later, and that France would 
limit her renunciation to aggressive wars. 

To both qualifications Mr. Kellogg ob- 
jected. Replying on January 11, he de- 
clared that if France and the United States 
signed the document, only to find later 
that other nations would not join them, 
their effort would be rendered abortive. 
As for the limitation to aggressive war, 
this was not contained in M. Briand’s orig- 
inal proposal; and it was to be hoped that 
a full renunciation of all war as an instru- 
ment of national policy could form the 
basis of negotiation with other powers. 

Under this polite exchange lay an arsenal 
of diplomatic high explosive. Mr. Kellogg 
had suggested that all nations renounce all 
war outright. M. Briand was playing safe. 
He wanted to limit the renunciation to 
aggressive war; and this was why: 

For ten years the nations of Europe, in- 
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deed the nations of the whole world—bar- 
ring the United States, Russia, Turkey, 
Mexico, and a few others—had labored to 
build up a system of peace under the League 
of Nations. This system worked on the 
principle that, if any nation went to war, 
all the others would unite to force it back 
to peace again. The forcing was to be done 
by economic pressure, and if that failed, 
by armies and navies—in other words, by 
war. Not only the League, but the Locarno 
treaties and Europe’s network of defensive 
alliances are predicated on this system. It 
has already prevented a number of minor 
wars in which the germs of wholesale confla- 
grations lurked, wars like that which actu- 
ally started between the Greeks and Bulgari- 
ans in 1925. And it represented ten years’ 
labor to provide a means of assuring peace. 


Why Europe Hesitated 


Hence M. Briand’s solicitude for wars 
that are not aggressive. An aggressive 
war he would be glad to see the world re- 
nounce. But punitive wars against an 
aggressor, which in League history to date 
have been effective merely as a threat, 
without the moving of a single soldier, 
he wanted to preserve. Mr. Kellogg’s sug- 
gestions had not mentioned the League, 
Locarno, nor the alliances. Because they 
were thus ignored, M. Briand feared that 
the American suggestion proposed scrapping 
the entire European system of preserving 
peace. A note to this effect was handed 
Mr. Kellogg by Ambassador Claudel of 
France on January 21. 

Mr. Kellogg pondered for a month before 
replying, on February 27. He then pointed 
out that if France were able, despite her 
League obligations, to conclude a bilateral 
treaty promising not to fight the United 
States, there seemed no good reason for sup- 
posing that her obligations would prevent 
her from signing a multilateral treaty prom- 
ising not to fight anybody. 

Likewise delaying a month, during which 
he conferred with other European states- 
men at Geneva, M. Briand replied on March 
30 that agreement might result if both par- 
ties adhered to the essential realities of the 
discussion. These, apparently, were con- 
tained in his insistence that the treaty 
should come into force only if ratified by all 
States; that nothing in the treaty should 
limit a nation’s right to self-defense; that 
it should not supersede League and Locarno 
obligations; and that if one contracting 
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power contravened the treaty, the others 
should be released automatically from its 
restrictions. With these reservations, M. 
Briand considered the proposal might be 
submitted to the other great powers—Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. 

Accordingly Mr. Kellogg’s suggested 
draft treaty was presented to these powers 
by resident United States Ambassadors on 
April 13. On April 21 France submitted 
to them an alternate draft, specifically 
mentioning her reservations, which the 
American draft did not include. 

A week later Mr. Kellogg made a speech 
before the American Society of International 
Law which met the French reservations. 
There was nothing in the American draft, 
he said, which impaired the right of self- 
defense. Moreover, the League Covenant 
imposed no obligation to go to war against 
an aggressor, but merely authorized such 
action. As for Locarno, the signatories 
could not be under any positive obligation 
to go to war unless one of them had already 
gone to war; and if so, that nation would 
have violated the suggested anti-war treaty 
as well—thus releasing all the signatories 
to it. Any who wished would be free to 
war on the aggressor. 


The Treaty Accepted 


Mr. Kellogg’s explanations changed the 
whole situation. One by one the powers 
responded favorably. The British Domin- 
ions and the minor Locarno signatories— 
Poland, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia— 
were invited, and they too replied favorably. 

In making its answer, though, each na- 
tion was careful to make specific reserva- 
tions. Mr. Kellogg’s speech cleared the 
air, and pointed the way by which League 
members could join in the treaty renouncing 
war without giving up the fruits of their 
own efforts toward peace; but it was not 
a part of international law. So far as the 
text of the treaty was concerned, it did not 
exist. Therefore each of the signatory 
nations, in responding to Mr. Kellogg’s sug- 
gestion, made it clear that it understood 
that its obligations under machinery al- 
ready established to preserve peace—the 
League, Locarno, and the neutrality treaties 
—were in no way impaired. 

To give expression to this point in the 
treaty itself, Mr. Kellogg altered the pre- 
amble, in a note of June 23, to say that any 
power which went to war “should be denied 
the benefits furnished by this treaty.” 
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These benefits it would lose, though not 
stated specifically, have been accepted 
generally as meaning the renunciation of 
war by all the other nations. That is, 
a nation which started hostilities in spite 
of the treaty would itself not be im- 
mune from attack. Other nations could 
unite, as the League system provides, 
to force it to keep the peace. In other 
words, Mr. Kellogg’s new preamble recon- 
ciled the obligations of League and Locarno 


signatories with the renunciation of war. 

There has been much discussion as to 
whether this adaptation of his treaty by Mr. 
Kellogg did not morally obligate the Unit- 
ed States to join, not the League, but the 
League system of enforcing peace. But Mr. 
Kellogg has stated that in signing the treaty 
this country accepts no such obligation; and 
it is highly improbable that the United States 
will depart from its policy of undertaking 
no such commitment to action abroad. 





The Treaty that Renounces War 


HE President of the United States of Amer- 

ica, the President of the French Republic, 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, His 
Majesty, the King of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, the President of the German 
Reich, His Majesty the King of Italy, His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, the President 
of the Republic of Poland; 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a 
frank renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy should be made to the end that 
the peaceful and friendly relations now existing 
between their peoples may be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations 
with one another should be sought only by paci- 
fic means and be the result of a peaceful and 
orderly process, and that any signatory power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote its na- 
tional interests by resort to war should be 
denied the benefits furnished by this treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, 
all the other nations of the world will join in 
this humane endeavor and by adhering to the 
present treaty as soon as it comes into force 
bring their peoples within the scope of its benefi- 
cent provisions, thus uniting the civilized na- 
tions of the world in a common renunciation of 
war as an instrument of their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and for 
that purpose have appointed as their respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries: [Here follow the names 
of the signers, together with the countries 
they represent.] 

Who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due form 
have agreed upon the following articles: 

I. The high contracting parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples 


that they condern recourse to war for the solu- 
tion of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 

II. The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. 

III. The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the high contracting parties named in the pre- 
amble in accordance with their respective 
constitutional requirements, and shall take 
effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have 
been deposited at Washington. 

This treaty shall, when it has come into effect 
as prescribed in the preceding paragraph, re- 
main open as long as may be necessary for ad- 
herence by all the other Powers of the world. 
Every instrument evidencing the adherence 
of a power shall be deposited at Washington 
and the treaty shall immediately upon such de- 
posit become effective as between the Power thus 
adhering and the other powers parties hereto. 

It shall. be the duty of the Government of 
the United States to furnish each Government 
named in the preamble and every Government 
subsequently adhering to this treaty with a 
certified copy of the treaty and of every instru- 
ment of ratification or adherence. It shall also 
be the duty of the Government of the United 
States telegraphically to notify such Govern- 
ment immediately upon the deposit with it of 
each instrument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this treaty in the French and 
English languages, both texts having equal 
force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Done at Paris the twenty-seventh day of 
August in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-eight. 
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merica’s Second Peace 
Adventure 
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I. Wilson and Kellogg 


HE past month has seen two develop- 

ments which have a vital bearing upon 
American relations with Europe. The first 
is the culmination of negotiations for the 
Kellogg Pact to outlaw war, and the second 
is the announcement of an arms limitation 
agreement between Great Britain and France. 
This agreement has to do with naval arma- 
ments, and contains certain implied con- 
ventions as to land forces. It forecasts a 
united front by these two nations in future 
disarmament conferences, as well as a com- 
bined opposition to the thesis maintained 
by the representatives of the United States 
at the Geneva Conference a year ago. 

As to the Kellogg treaty, it is now possible 
to see its progress as a whole. This shows 
that we must recognize the treaty as 
America’s second peace adventure in Europe. 

Quite clearly there is a great similarity 
in the experiences of Woodrow Wilson 
and Secretary Kellogg, the former with his 
program of insuring peace by the League of 
Nations, the latter with his proposal to 
abolish war by the renunciatory resolution 
of the great powers. In these two episodes, 
too, one can see the inevitable course that 
any American peace proposal must follow. 

President Wilson undertook to lay the 
foundations of permanent peace in the 
world, first by formulating his Fourteen 
Points, then by creating a League of Na- 
tions. The Fourteen Points were designed 
to provide a foundation of justice on which 
to construct an edifice of enduring peace, 
and the League was to administer the state 
of peace thus created. But while the 
European states did formally accept the 
Fourteen Points, they gave them an appli- 
cation wholly foreign to Mr. Wilson’s own 
conception. Moreover, they made of the 


_ League of Nations an alliance, the members 


of which were committed to use their mili- 
tary, naval, and financial resources to 
coerce states wantonly disturbing the terri- 
torial situation inaugurated by the peace 
treaties. 

Germany was temporarily excluded from 
this alliance, which was in effect the per- 
petuation of the alliance which had won the 
war, with the added participation of neu- 
trals in the conflict. It was a combination 
of the nations whose fortunes had been 
enormously advantaged by the peace trea- 
ties and those states whose satisfactory pre- 
war situation had not been changed. It 
was an organization of the satisfied powers 
to preserve an existing condition without 
regard to the feelings or rights of those 
which were dissatisfied. 

In the face of these facts American public 
opinion revolted. It saw in the trans- 
formed Wilsonian project no more than the 
permanent intermixture of the United 
States in the affairs of Europe, the enduring 
mortgage of American military and naval 
forces, an eternal obligation to send ships 
and men to Europe to maintain frontiers 
and to perpetuate a European balance of 
power. The basic American conception had 
been that Europe would make a peace of 
justice and that, once this peace had been 
made, conscience and common sense alike 
would move all European peoples to accept 
it and renounce the horrors and miseries 
of all new conflicts. 

The American notion was that all nations 
and peoples, Allied and enemy, belligerents 
and neutrals, would unite in the common 
labor of preserving tranquillity. With a 
Europe engaged in such a task and com- 
mitted to such a conception, the people of 
the United States foresaw closer codpera- 


tion than in the past. But they did not 
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at any time think of accepting an obligation 
to share in the preservation of European 
peace by force, to guarantee European 
frontiers by their own blood and treasure. 
Assuming these duties would have made 
them parties to all the disputes of a Europe 
that was still disturbed. 

We retired from Europe, rejected the 
peace treaties, and refused to join the 
League of Nations primarily because of the 
national feeling against intimate participa- 
tion in European affairs. This feeling had 
been fortified enormously by the post-war 
explosions of passions, rivalries and jeal- 
ousies which, rightly or wrongly, created in 
the United States a conviction that Euro- 
pean peace was precarious. Americans be- 
lieved that in any close association with 
Europe we should merely risk new wars, 
without any national or even international 
advantage. They suspected that Europe 
was seeking to exploit the American desire 
to assist in establishing peace for its own 
purely selfish ends. 

Now it must be apparent that at the base 
of Secretary Kellogg’s recent proposal for 
peace there has lain much of the Wilsonian 
idea. Like the earlier proposal, it had its 
origin in the conception that the way to 
peace was not by forming alliances and 
pooling military and naval forces to coerce 
nations which might disturb the peace, but 
by the deliberate and complete renunciation 
of war itself by all peoples. This idea of a 
voluntary renunciation of war by all peoples 
lies at the bottom of the American concep- 
tion of the way to peacey 

With this in mind it is interesting to 
turn to Mr. Kellogg’s experience. At the 
outset M. Briand, advised by certain 
Americans that the proposal would be 
welcomed in Washington, and seeing per- 
sonal and national advantage in the gesture, 
proposed an American-French agreement 
to exclude war from the possible relations 
of the two countries. France and the 
United States were to announce publicly 
that under no circumstances would either 
take up arms against the other. 

Mr. Kellogg widened the scope of this 
proposal by suggesting that the great 
powers of the world all join in multilateral 
agreement with similar provisions. Thus 
the Briand proposal was transformed into a 
general peace gesture. For a French proposal 
limited to Franco-American relations, there 
was substituted an American idea which 
applied to international relations generally. 


Instantly, however, the French attitude 
underwent a complete change. The simple 
Franco-American' contract had no compli- 
cations, for there was not the remotest 
chance of war between France and the 
United States. Once the proposal was ad- 
vanced to make it general, however, France 
had to consider all of her existing commit- 
ments. Similar considerations were in- 
volved when Britain, Italy and Germany 
were invited to join in the operation. As 
a consequence it became apparent that 
European acceptance of the Kellogg pro- 
posal would be made conditional upon the 
preservation, in full vigor, of the existing 
contracts which had been undertaken by 
the several powers. 

Thus one arrived at an immediate con- 
flict. The European contracts—the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, the Locarno 
treaties, the defensive alliances—which 
constituted the framework of the European 
system of peace, far from prohibiting war, 
imposed upon the signatory powers a moral 
obligation, and in certain contingencies a 
direct legal obligation, to make war against 
any nation which disturbed the peace of 
Europe by wanton and aggressive action. 

To accept the Kellogg proposal to outlaw 
war unconditionally would be to abolish 
the entire system of peace built up in 
Europe since the World War. It would 
destroy the security of many states, at 
least in the judgment of the peoples of 
those countries. 

The European countries concerned were 
now in the situation in which the United 
States had been in 1919-20. For obvious 
reasons all European governments desired 
to gratify the American purpose, which was 
also the patent wish of a partisan adminis- 
tration on the eve of a national election. 
But by contrast they were bound to avoid 
any commitment which might destroy the 
whole scheme of peace agreements. In the 
same way, in 1919-20, the American people 
were at once eager to associate themselves 
with any effort to establish peace in the 
world and unwilling to surrender their 
traditional isolation. 

In this situation Europe followed the 
American example and proceeded to cover 
the Kellogg proposal with reservations. 
The British, French, and German govern- 
ments submitted it to the scrutiny of their 
experts, M. Fromageot, Sir Cecil Hurst, 
and Dr. Gauss. Then, taking an interpreta- 
tive speech of Mr. Kellogg as the basis for 
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their declarations, they gave notice of 
formal acceptance. But this acceptance, 
for France and Great Britain in particular, 
was predicated upon assumption that, 
should any signatory power violate it, the 
pact would no longer bind the others. 

This meant that the resort to arms by 
any power would be an automatic release 
for all. In addition Great Britain made 
specific reservations which would enable 
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her to take up arms in defense of her inter- 
ests in the Middle East, about the Suez 
Canal and the route to India, precisely as if 
the Kellogg pact were non-existent. In 
making this reservation, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain adroitly asserted an analogy with 
our Monroe Doctrine, which we had spe- 
cifically excepted from the operations of 
the League Covenant during the Senate 
debate over the Peace Treaties in 1919-20. 


IT. The Kellogg Proposal Transformed 


It is patent that these reservations at 
once transformed the whole significance of 
the Kellogg proposal. It had been pre- 
sented as a different means of insuring 
world peace from that employed in the 
League of Nations. As amended it became 
no more than a moral gesture which left 
the League method unmodified. It had 
been conceived as a substitute for the 
Locarno pact and the other systems based 
upon the preservation of peace by force. 

But since in adhering to the proposal the 
signatory powers expressly reserved the 
right to employ the League and Locarno 
machinery, and since such employment in 
itself insured the making of war under 
certain circumstances, the pact to abolish 
war lost its original basis. 

Along with these reservations went an 
even more striking development. From 
Paris and from London, first through press 
comment and finally in a formal utterance 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons, came the disclosure that to the 
European mind the value of the Kellogg 
pact lay exclusively in the extent to which 
the United States accepted it. Its useful- 
ness was contingent on the willingness of the 
United States to join European nations in 
such action as they might take against an ad- 
venture in aggression by a signatory power. 

Sir Austen clearly and unmistakably 
asserted that the Kellogg pact by itself 
was without importance in preventing war. 
Its value must be found in the disclosure 
of whether, having proposed this interna- 
tional agreement, the United States would 
subsequently associate itself with European 
nations in coercing a nation resorting to war 
in defiance of the contract. At the very 
least the question was whether the United 
States would refrain from giving aid or 
comfort to such a power. 


Obviously, then, the situation reverted to 
that created by the European interpreta- 
tions of Woodrow Wilson’s peace proposals. 
Then the European thesis was that these 
proposals should first be amended to con- 
form with European conditions, and that 
thereafter they were important only as they 
represented the pledge of the United States 
to employ its vast resources, in men and in 
money, in guaranteeing the situation estab- 
lished by the peace treaties. 

To-day, as Sir Austen indicated, the im- 
portance for Europe of the amended 
Kellogg proposal lies exclusively in the 
extent to which the United States regards 
itself as committed to action with Europe 
against any European power disturbing the 
peace. 

I do not see how any reasonable person 
can fail to recognize that, as a consequence, 
we are back where we started. What hap- 
pened to Woodrow Wilson has happened to 
Frank Kellogg, what happened to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations has 
happened to the proposal to outlaw war. 
Europe has accepted the latter, as it did 
the former, only after amending it to con- 
form to European conceptions. Then it has 
indicated officially—as with the League— 
that it has no value other than that which 
may be found in a later revelation that it 
represents an American purpose to asso- 
ciate itself with European machinery for 
preserving peace. 

Behind the European conception of the 
preservation of peace is the belief that peace 
can be preserved only by force. All Euro- 
pean undertakings to guarantee peace are 
based upon the ultimate resort to war to 
subdue any nation which disturbs the peace. 
It follows quite naturally that, since force 
is considered the basis of peace, the addition 
of the overwhelming force of the United 
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States to that of League states seems the one 
sure promise of enduring peace. 

Europe says in substance, “The Kellogg 
proposal can have no value whatever, save 
as it indicates that the United States has 
abandoned that policy of isolation which 
explained its rejection of Mr. Wilson’s 
treaties. Since it is inconceivable that the 
United States would make an empty ges- 
ture, the Kellogg proposal must be the sign 
of a change in American foreign policy.” 

Because of this the Kellogg proposal is 
accepted abroad as representing a moral if 
not a legal commitment. It is held to bind 
us to passive if not active participation in 
a war made by the League powers to resist 
a state which, in defiance of the Covenant 
of the League and in violation of the spirit 
of the Kellogg treaty, resorts to arms. 

The only other earthly value of the Kellogg 
proposal, to the European mind—and it is a 
slight value—lies in the fact that, whereas 
the nations belonging to the League have 
already taken a more sweeping oath to 
refrain from war, we have so far taken no 
pledge whatsoever. By this treaty, we are 
held to take, outside the League, approxi- 
mately the same pledge the other powers 
have taken within the League. 

Proof of all this lies not merely in the 
words of Sir Austen Chamberlain, but in all 
the European comment about the treaty 
and in all the Continental construction 
placed upon Secretary Kellogg’s proposed 
journey to Paris. Announcement of the 
Kellogg excursion was hailed on all sides 
as providing an opportunity for discussing 
the great problems remaining to-be settled, 
of which the Dawes plan and the Allied 
debts, together with evacuation of the 
Rhineland, are the most considerable. 


Europe heard with amazement that Mr. 
Kellogg proposed to do nothing but sign 
the treaty and come home. 

This was the cause of immediate dis- 
illusionment with the Kellogg treaty itself. 
What was the use of any American proposal 
to outlaw war, Europe demanded, if the 
United States were unprepared and un- 
willing to give the treaty force? What real 
contribution could America make to the 
cause of world peace, if it were unprepared 
to associate itself with other powers in the 
removal of those precise obstacles which 
prevented consolidation of peace in Eu- 
rope? 

All this led Europeans to suspect that 
Mr. Kellogg’s proposal was a domestic 
political maneuver, as not a few of its 
British and French critics had already 
charged. It was more and more generally 
accepted to have no other significance than 
an attempt to win Republican votes by 
exploiting European conditions. All the 
old denunciations of American egoism and 
selfishness were revived, and .new point 
was given to the familiar talk of hypocrisy 
and pharisaism. 

All of which means that Europe, having 
at the outset welcomed the Kellogg pro- 
posal as promising it material advantages, 
now condemns it as serving American ends 
exclusively. 

Possibly I may be permitted to pay 
tribute here to the enormous service, in 
helping America to appraise European views 
of the Kellogg proposal, which has been 
rendered by Edwin L. James, European cor- 
respondent of the New York Times. His 
dispatches have, from the outset, provided 
an exact disclosure of the European mind 
in these negotiations. 


ITI, Facing the Problem of Peace 


In this country the Kellogg treaty has 
already become the subject of domestic 
debate, and a struggle in the Senate is fore- 
cast. In view of this it seems to me desir- 
able to recognize that, to Europe, the treaty 
constitutes a moral commitment on our 
part. This European opinion is not altered 
by the fact that on several occasions 
Secretary Kellogg has said, justly, that the 
treaty does not bind the United States to 
any action against a power which violates it. 

Mozveover, to the European mind this is 


important beyond exaggeration, because 
hitherto Europe has recognized that any 
League action would inevitably be futile if 
the United States declined to respect it. 
Should the United States ignore a League 
blockade or insist upon its right to lend 
money and export war material to a country 
which had been put under the ban of the 
League, that ban would be of little use. 
Any insistence by this country upon these 
legal rights after the Kellogg episode would 
be held by all Europe, save the nation ad- 
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vantaged, as a repudiation of a solemn 
obligation. 

It comes, then, to this: that after a full 
decade our second peace adventure in 
Europe brings us once more face to face 
with the fundamental difference between 
American and European conceptions of how 
peace is to be established. 

At bottom this fundamental difference 
turns upon the fact that for the bulk of the 
people of the United States the problem 
of peace in Europe seems ethical, and there- 
fore simple. This judgment is disclosed in 
the fact that American endeavor to promote 
peace has largely taken the form of mis- 
sionary campaigns to establish the crime of 
war, educational drives to emphasize the 
waste of conflict, and international negotia- 
tions to bring about formal renunciation of 
war. 

These American efforts proceed from the 
assumption that the situation which exists 
is peace, that peace itself is the mere 
absence of war. Such a conception is not 
only natural but inevitable for the American 
mind, because in our own experience peace 
and the existing situation are identical. 
Possessing as we do liberty, unity, and 
security to the greatest conceivable extent, 
we can see in war only a mad adventure or a 
criminal undertaking. That any American 
statesman, political party, or sectional group 
should advocate war as an extension of 
national policy would seem to indicate 
depravity or imbecility. 

No error among all the misconceptions 
which characterize American opinions of 
Europe is at once so common and so com- 
plete as this. On the basis of American 
conditions, we mistake the European status 
quo for actual peace, and assume the ac- 
ceptance of existing conditions by all right- 
minded people in every country as the point 
of departure for pacific endeavor. In this 
assumption lies the basic American mis- 
apprehension of the problem of peace in 
Europe. 

In reality, from the collapse of the Roman 
Empire to the ptesent hour, neither Europe 
collectively nor any Continental nation indi- 
vidually has known peace in the American 
sense. On the contrary each of the rapidly 
succeeding wars has been followed by a 
status quo tolerable only for the victors. 
Each of these situations, too, has been 
accepted on every hand as no more than 
a truce imposed by the might of the victor 
and the exhaustion of the vanquished— 
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destined to endure only until its fortuitous 
balance of forces was destroyed. 

Thus while American thought is directed 
toward discovering the means to preserve 
a peace actually possessed, European effort 
is concentrated upon the attempt to trans- 
form a transient truce into an enduring 
system of order. Americans are seeking to 
preserve peace; Europeans are striving to 
find it. 

Inevitably, the two endeavors are mutu- 
ally incomprehensible. To the European 
the American thesis seems puerile and even 
preposterous, because the American point 
of departure is the destination of the 
European journey. To the American the 
European program appears not merely 
futile but actually insincere, because while 
ostensibly seeking peace, it begins by ac- 
cepting the fact of war. 

In spite of this American opinion, the 
slightest study of American history shows 
that the American conception of peace is 
founded upon assumption of the possession 
of both liberty and unity. That very 
Declaration of Independence, which is the 
great charter of our existence, is no more 
than a magisterial affirmation of the right of 
self-determination, and of the moral justi- 
fication of a resort to arms by a people 
deprived of liberty. Nor was our great 
Civil War a less definite and conclusive 
vindication of the right of a nation to 
defend its unity by force. 

It is equally self-evident that for any 
people subject and separated the attempt 
of free and united nations to perpetuate 
existing conditions, under the name of 
peace, will appear as monstrous selfishness 
and supreme hypocrisy. It seems the 
deliberate attempt of nations which have 
won their own liberty and unity by war 
to bar the single door by which less for- 
tunate races may acquire the same blessings. 

No matter whether the means employed 
to protect the status quo be the League of 
Nations, defensive military alliances, or 
treaties to outlaw war, they will appear 
immoral and without legal vitality to those 
races still denied liberty and union. 

Not to perceive this truth is to ignore the 
essential fact in all European history from 
the downfall of Napoleon to the World War. 
For a full century the spirit of nationality 
released by the American and French Revo- 
lutions had been marching irresistibly 
across the European Continent. From the 
outbreak of the Greek War of Independence 
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in 1820 to the arrival of the Bulgarian army 
at the Chatalja Lines in 1912, nationalism 
had been systematically destroying the 
edifice built by the Congress of Vienna—the 
foundation of which had been denial of the 
right of self-determination. 

This nationalism had triumphantly chal- 
lenged the Holy Alliance. It had success- 
fully flouted the several evanescent Con- 
certs of Europe. It had abolished the 
Turkish Empire in Europe. And at the 
very moment of the fatal crisis of July, 1914, 
Serbian nationalism in pursuit of unity was 
mounting to the assault of the crumbling 
walls of the Hapsburg Monarchy, ~chile the 
immemorial demand of the Irish for liberty 
was threatening civil war in the British 
Isles. 

It is in the perception of this problem 
of nationalism that one must discover the 
genesis of Mr. Wilson’s Fourtcen Points. 
These were based upon the assumption that 
for every dispute between races in Europe, 
there was a solution which would do essen- 
tial justice to the rights of the nations 
concerned, and command the support of all 
their reasonable and right-minded inhab- 
itants. 

The fatal fallacy in Mr. Wilson’s concep- 
tion lay in the fact that for many of the 
most dangerous disputes between European 
peoples. no solution is discoverable which 
does justice to the legitimate rights of both 
parties. Between the Baltic on the North, 
and the Black, Adriatic and A®gean seas 
on the South, the various races of central 
and eastern Europe are so inextricably 
mingled that no system of frontiers is 
possible which does not condemn millions 
of people to live under an alien and hateful 
rule. 

In national life there is a system of laws 
which prohibits resort to arms by the indi- 
vidual to enforce undoubted rights. It 
provides courts by which those rights may 
be vindicated or established. By contrast, 
every system of international peace so far 
devised by the wit of man begins by 
undertaking to abolish the single existing 
means of escape from patent injustice nd 
unmistakable tyranny—war. 

If the people of the United States are o- 
day agreed in regarding war as evil an 
foolish, it is because American aspirations 
have already found the fullest realization the 
mind of man can imagine. Conversely, if 
Europeans are agreed with almost equal 
unanimity in not accepting the American 





view of war, it is because many millions of 
them have not achieved that realization. 

They fear that another war would prove 
the ruin of European civilization. Never- 
theless they see eventual conflict as a well- 
nigh inescapable circumstance of their 
tragic destiny; for war still offers the single 
means of obtaining those rights which 
Americans acquired on the battlefield, and 
now proclaim as natural and inalienable. 

Europe s at all times divided between 
states for whom the existing situation is 
satisfactory, and others for whom the status 
quo denies their primary rights. Both 
groups are qually ware of the horrors of 
war, and similarly eager to escape new 
conflicts. But the former are naturally 
opposed to any evision of the existing con- 
dition which would deprive them of liberty 
or unity; and the latter are equally resolved 
not to endure permanently a state which is 
intolerable. 

When Woodrow Wilson went to Paris in 
1919 to make peace, it was inevitable that 
the nations associated with us in the war 
against Germany, should see in his coming 
the promise that the United States was 
resolved to put its gigantic resources behind 
the terms of the treaty of peace. To them 
it was a sign that we would insure perma- 
nent peace by making the combination of 
forces against any nation seeking to change 
these terms too enormous to permit chal- 
lenge. 

When Mr. Kellogg proposed his treaty to 
outlaw war, all the satisfied powers saw in 
it the promise of a similar guarantee for 
their existing condition. In so far as the 
United States is ready to associate itself 
with the European peace endeavor, it must 
be prepared to join in physical action to 
prevent war, or to discipline the nation 
provoking war. 

Since we continue to honor the states- 
men and soldiers who by war established 
American Independence and _ preserved 
American Union, we are deprived of any 
warrant to invoke moral issues against 
either a people which sees in war the single 
means of obtaining these rights, or against 
a people for which the forcible revision of 
existing conditions would mean invasion of 
the same rights. Had Mr. Kellogg’s treaty 
been in force at the time of the Revolution, 
American Independence would not have 
been possible, since France would have been 
prevented from aiding the colonists. Had it 
existed in 1898, and had Spain been a signa- 
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tory, we should have been compelled to see 
Cuba reduced to ashes and its people 
exterminated without our having the right 
to send a single soldier to intervene. 

The problem of peace in Europe is the 
double one of preventing immediate con- 
flict while discovering some method—if 
indeed any be discoverable—to reconcile 
the clashes between the inherent rights of all 
European peoples. These rights include 
not only liberty and unity, but also a 
decent standard of national living, for the 
economic problem also presses. 

Unless some method other than war can 
be found to adjust these differences, the 
maintenance of peace resolves itself into a 


military alliance of the satisfied powers to 


preserve a status quo. Here one may 
point out that all European history con- 
firms the conclusion that while in the end 
such alliances break down, no people ever 
abandons its pursuit of liberty and unity. 
The danger inherent in any American 
association with European nations, whether 
through the League or otherwise, lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that such association 
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might lead inevitably to the use of Ameri- 
can power to maintain a status quo which 
can be preserved only by force. This would 
mean the discouragement of all efforts to 
find a real adjustment of racial differences. 
It must be patent that this objection applies 
equally to a treaty to abolish war forever, 
pending discovery of some alternative 
method of doing justice. The objection is 
the more potent if by proposing such 
a treaty the United States undertakes 
even a moral obligation to support the 
status quo. 

Naturally neither the American people 
nor the American Congress would ever 
accept such an obligation as resulting from 
the Kellogg treaty. But European com- 
ment has already made it clear that Europe 
does attach such a meaning to the treaty. 
Inevitably Europe will, even if totally 
without warrant, see in the failure of the 
United States to carry out the treaty in a 
European way, proof of bad faith. We 
would be exposed to exactly the same storm 
of European criticism which attended our 
rejection of the Treaty of Versailles. 


IF. The Anglo-French Agreement 


While the actual extent of the new Anglo- 
French agreement remains vague, and 
while our own government has found the 
explanation communicated by the British 
Foreign Office inadequate as a basis for 
exact comment, certain facts already be- 
come clear. In three directions the new 
understanding has real importance. 

First of all it brings French support, and 
with it naturally the French following in 
the League and in Europe, to the British 
thesis of naval disarmament. It was over 
this British thesis that the Geneva Con- 
ference collapsed a year ago. Secondly, it 
rewards this French concession by the 
promise of similar British support for the 
French thesis on standing armies. And 
finally, it emphasizes the closeness of Anglo- 
French association, which must have sig- 
nificant repercussions at Berlin, and hardly 
pleasant echoes at Rome. 

It will be recalled that the Coolidge 
naval conference at Geneva broke down 
because, while the exact cause of failure was 
technical and concerned number and caliber 
of guns, a real difference in principle grew 
out of American insistence that parity be 


applied on the basis of cruiser tonnage. 
We said, in effect, that the way to deal with 
parity in cruisers was to fix a total of 
tonnage, equal for Britain and the United 
States, and in the ratio of the Washington 
Conference for other nations, beginnin 
with Japan. 
The British argued that a distinction 
should be made between fighting ships and 
those used for commerce and communica- 
tions. The former would be capable of 
entering battle lines, the latter were essen- 
tial for a country having the long sea lanes 
and domestic food conditions of the British 
Empire. The British proposed instead of a 
total cruiser limitation of, say, 400,000 
tons, an agreed standard for Britain and the 
United States in cruisers of more than 
7,000 tons, carrying eight-inch guns. 
From the British point of view this was a 
fair proposition, because if there were mere 
tonnage parity and we built 400,000 tons of 
big cruisers, while they were condemned to use 
at least half their tonnage for small cruisers, 
we should have a plain supremacy in the 
fighting line. But to us the British thesis 
seemed inacceptable. Given our distant 
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naval bases, we needed large cruisers, while 
we had no earthly use for the smaller types. 
Thus we should be compelled either to 
build a large number of ships which served 
no purpose, or to allow Britain an over- 
whelming supremacy in small cruisers. 
While these could not enter the fighting 
line, they have an obvious offensive value in 
destroying commerce. 

The British have now persuaded the 
French to accept their view as to cruisers, 
and in turn have joined the French in a 
similar agreement for submarines. This 
means that the British have abandoned their 
effort to have the submarine banned alto- 
gether. 

France agrees to the limitation of large 
cruisers by tonnage, Britain to a similar 
limitation of large submarines. Both agree 
that the number of small cruisers and of 
submarines below 600 tons, classed as 
defensive, shall be limited only by the view 
of national needs in either country. Since 
the proposed building programs are to be 
communicated to each country long in 
advance, any competition is forestalled. 

France and her many European associates 
—Poland, the nations of the Little Entente, 
and Belgium—will come to the next League 
disarmament conference, agreed in estab- 
lishing what amounts to the British thesis 
in naval limitation. Britain has united 
Europe backing her in opposition to our 
own naval plans. It must be noted that 
for political reasons Germany and Italy 
may back the American idea in this meeting. 
For the moment, however, British strategy 
has isolated us. 

The British and French press have with 
equal clarity reported that an agreement 
has been reached upon the subject of mili- 
tary limitation. This agreement accepts 
in principle the system of conscription. 

Hitherto the United States, supported 
by the British and the Germans, have 
argued that the basis for limiting armaments 
must be abandonment of conscription. For 
if certain nations trained all their manhood 
to bear arms, and others maintained only a 
small professional army, the countries 
employing conscription could put millions 
of trained men in the field on mobiliza- 
tion, while the others would long be limited 
to their standing army. 

The Anglo-French agreement, it would 
seem, at last witnesses British recognition 
of the French theory. This is the Con- 
tinental theory, employed by all countries 


save those forbidden to use it by the peace 
treaties. Limitation of military forces 
thus becomes a question of the period of 
service for conscripts, and of the size of 
the skeleton of professional troops neces- 
sarily kept to supply the backbone of the 
conscript forces. 

Beyond doubt this means that the French 
practice will be accepted generally as 
the model. France now calls up its con- 
scripts annually for one year’s service 
instead of three, as in 1914. The annual 
contingent is 250,000, and the permanent 
backbone amounts in theory to 150,000. 

The standing army of France therefore 
amounts to 400,000, but back of it stands 
the trained reserve, numbering anything 
up to 4,000,000, of which half would be 
called up on mobilization for war. By 
contrast the British professional standing 
army numbers, with the separate air force, 
just under 200,000. Once the veterans of 
the last war are too old to serve again, this 
number will be supported by a territorial 
reserve of former regulars and more or less 
trained militia, relatively few in numbers. 

In addition both British and French main- 
tain colonial armies. The British is slightly 
in excess of 250,000, the French slightly 
less. Both these armies have white con- 
tingents and, as the World War proved, 
can be used in Europe. The British colonial 
army is made up chiefly of native Indian 
troops, the French of natives from North 
and West Africa—although the French also 
have units raised in Indo-China and 
Madagascar. 

The great post-war problem in military 
limitation has been raised by the fact that 
Germany has been compelled by the peace 
treaties to abandon the conscript system 
and reduce her army to some 100,000 pro- 
fessional soldiers. Her four neighbors, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Bel- 
gium, employ the conscript system. A more 
or less formal alliance binds all these coun- 
tries against German attack. Thus Ger- 
many is encircled by powers which together 
maintain standing armies numbering pretty 
close to a million men (and more than that 
if available portions of the French colonial 
army be reckoned in), and in war time could 
put into the field something like 6,000,000 
trained reserves. 

Even accepting the charge of Germany’s 
former foes that she has partly evaded the 
terms of the peace treaties, this leaves 
Germany defenseless. Not without warrant 
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do the Germans consider the peace treaty 
clause prescribing German disarmament as a 
contract for Allied disarmament. ‘This 
German view has found some favor in 
British and American eyes. But with 
British acceptance of the French view, 


the whole project of abandoning the con- © 


script system falls to the ground. 

In this new situation we must recognize 
that British views on naval limitation and 
French views on army reductions are going 
to be the basis for future disarmament dis- 
cussions. The British have abandoned 
their main thesis of the Washington Con- 
ference, or rather their chief purpose there, 
which was to persuade the United States 
to join them in forcing France to reduce 
her army in conformity with British notions. 
The French have surrendered their equally 
foolish idea of exploiting Anglo-American 
differences. 

All this means that British policy in the 
face of an American naval challenge has 
been identical with British policy in the 
face of the German naval challenge of a 
quarter of a century ago. Then British 
statesmanship sought and obtained a com- 
plete adjustment of colonial disputes with 
France, which, as in the famous Fashoda 
affair, had made Franco-British War a 
probability. Here was the foundation of 
that Entente which later won the war, with 
Russian, American and Italian assistance. 

After the war British policy centered in 
the idea of making a combination with the 
United States. It sought to cut loose from 
Continental ties and play perhaps the chief 
réle in an Anglo-Saxon partnership which 
would dominate the world. The project 
was shipwrecked because the United States 
refused to enter such a combination. With- 
out American aid, Britain was unable to 
shake French hold upon the Continent. 

Anglo-French tension reached its high 
point at the Genoa Conference; and the 
failure of the effort to arrive at an Anglo- 
American partnership was disclosed alike 
in our refusal to go to Genoa and in the 
shaping of our debt policy. The occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr established the inability 
of the British to block French policy; but 
it also disclosed the inability of the French 
to do much without British approval. ' 

With the coming of MacDonald began a 
gradual Anglo-French reconciliation, and 
along with it went improvement of Franco- 
German relations. Locarno was the out- 
come. Our naval challenge, together with 


the Russian menace, have brought the 
British face to face with the necessity of 
even closer association with France. It 
seeks to insure French aid against American 
proposals in the Geneva disarmament 
conference, and the aid of Poland, France’s 
chief ally, against Russia. 

These diplomatic moves are not to be 
interpreted as having any remote sugges- 
tion of material menace. The British are 
not forming a European combination to 
conduct any aggressive battle, diplomatic 
or otherwise, with the United States. 

But the mass of British people feel that 
our naval policy is an act of aggression, and 
that uniting Europe against it is a purely 
defensive maneuver. From 1919 to 1923 
England sought to play us against France. 
The game failed, and the present operation 
is calculated to play France against us. 
The new move too may fail, because Ger- 
many has every reason to seek an American 
ally, and Italy must view with bitter dis- 
appointment the strengthening of Anglo- 
French bonds—which means the increase of 
French influence in Europe, already far 
greater than Italian. 

What must be perceived also on our side 
of the Atlantic is that our whole naval 
program still constitutes a challenge, if not 
an actual menace, in British eyes. Every 
Englishman recognizes that we have the 
financial power and the legal right to build 
a fleet which will equal, or even surpass, 
the British. But in their eyes the moral and 
material justification for this is lacking. 
They seek to prevent our achieving parity 
with them on our own terms, since to them 
this appears—not without justice—to give 
us supremacy in the fighting line, and to 
limit the British world power hitherto 
based on possession of the supreme fleet. 

The Anglo-French agreement is only one 
more application of the traditional British 
policy, since in the face of a direct and 
dangerous challenge the British have always 
sought Allies. The agreement does not 
carry the smallest implication of war, but it 
does disclose a policy of uniting European 
diplomacy against us. It is a significant 
prelude to the new disarmament discussions 
which are to take place soon in Geneva, as 
well as to the eventual consideration of 
Dawes plan revision and Allied debts. 

Europe is taking partners in a new diplo- 
matic dance; and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has cleverly cut in on the intimate little 
performance of Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand. 
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HERE are certain outstanding charac- 

teristics of Herbert Hoover’s leadership 
in the work of the Department of Com- 
merce during the past seven years, as viewed 
from within that organization. 

The first is the completeness with which 
the vigorous inspiration of that leadership 
has permeated the entire staff, from the 
remotest lighthouse keeper or fisheries in- 
spector in the farthest Alaskan outpost to 
the youngest assistant trade commissioner 
in South Africa or India. Every member 
of that staff of some 15,858, scattered 
literally all over the globe, has felt a direct 
contact with the Chief, as Mr. Hoover 
was called in the Department, and has been 
stimulated by his contempt for red tape 
and routine and by his constant apprecia- 
tion of results. For those who have thus 
labored under his direction, the occasional 
criticisms of Mr. Hoover as a _ heartless 
machine-man have no basis in fact. 

Gladstone defined a successful statesman 
as one who makes the institutions of his 
Government work. Mr. Hoover 
not only qualifies under that de- 
scription, but has added for good 
measure the rare accomplish- 
ment of having the work done 
without demagogic back-slap- 
ping and shallow ca- 
jolery on the one 
hand or soulless 
bureaucratic autoc- 
racy on the other. 

That explains in 
part why that sec- 
tion of the staff which 
handles commercial 
inquiries is now clear- 
ing nearly 10,500 in- 
dividual problems 
and questions a day 
ascompared with 700 












crease achieved with a four-fold expansion 
of personnel. It takes more than executive 
pressure to achieve that result—and that 
is simply an abiding loyalty which springs 
from the continuing inspiration of his own 
enthusiasm for service. 


War-Time Energy in Peace-Time 


There were some skeptical sneers from 
his critics in 1921. They were confident 
that he would find it vastly more difficult 
to administer a ‘third rate Federal outfit” 
in peace-time than a war machine under 
autocratic authority, with almost unlimited 
funds and all of the exalted exuberance 
of war-time emotionalism. But the answer 
is simply that the job has been done and, 
according to disinterested accounts, well 
done. The personnel has responded not 
haltingly and under the drive of compulsion, 
but with a steadily mounting enthusiasm 
and effective action. 

At the time the reorganized Department 
was getting under way in the summer of 
1921, it was costing the tax- 
payer about $2.35 for every com- 
mercial inquiry handled by the 
organization. To-day the cost 
is $1.35, and the answers seem 
to be regarded as considerably 
more practical and 
authoritative. 

Another aspect of 
Mr. Hoover’s rela- 
tionship to the per- 
sonnel of the Depart- 
ment has been his 
constant insistence 
upon thorough col- 
laboration in the 
analysis of problems 
submitted to the staff 
by the business in- 
terestsof thecountry. 








in 1921—more than 
a fourteen-fold in- 
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HERBERT HOOVER AT HIS DESK 


In fact, it can be 
safely said that more 
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HOOVER IN HIS WORKSHOP 


than any other high executive in Washing- 
ton for many years, he has associated himself 
personally and intimately with conferences 
among departmental experts, trade repre- 
sentatives, and countless subordinate staff 
groups and individuals. Again and again 
he has stressed the point that the policies 
and decisions of the organization can be 
wrought only by “pounding them out on 
the anvil of complete discussion.” 


Codperation Within the Department 


Nearly every Saturday morning during 
his entire administration, when he was in 
Washington, Mr. Hoover has met with the 
chiefs of the various divisions and bureaus 
of the Department for an hour’s group dis- 
cussion of current major commercial and 
industrial questions pending before the 
Department. In these conferences there 
has been the frankest exchange of views, 
which has built up a unique direct contact 
between the Secretary and every one of the 
experts in the staff. Furthermore, each 
member of the organization thus had the 
unusual benefit of a direct presentation 
of the Secretary’s views and policies, which 
made for a type of unified policy and con- 
centration upon the tasks at hand that will 
long set a standard in Federal depart- 
mental operation. 

Consequently, whenever Mr. Hoover 
referred in his public addresses and state- 
ments to ‘‘the Department’s action or 
views” on any topic, he was not simply 
voicing his innate modesty or on the other 
hand avoiding responsibilities ; he was simply 
stating the literal truth of the situation. 


Democracy Gets Results 


The achievements of the Department, 
which have aroused the enthusiasm of the 
business men of the country and the envy 
of foreign competitors, were developed 
under his expert guidance in these confer- 
ences and in the countless individual 
sessions of smaller groups gathered, regard- 
less of rank or prerogatives. No one has 
been more utterly oblivious to that hierar- 
chical clap-trap which is so regrettably con- 
spicuous in our officialdom. 


And his leadership in such sessions has 
not been that merely of a shrewd oppor- 
tunist or even a suave tactician deftly 
adjusting one point of view with another. 
His vast fund of world-wide commercial 
experience coupled with a truly astounding 
memory has brought to bear upon each 
individual case a fund of expert knowledge 
that has again and again commanded the 
enthusiastic respect of thousands who were 
presumably specialists in their respective 
fields. 

This same element of tirelessly thorough 
effort has always been evident in the 
preparation of his speeches and_ public 
statements, which, incidentally, are in- 


variably his own handiwork; there has been 
no official ghost-writing in that respect. But 
before each statement is released it has 
been subject to repeated redrafts as the 
result of drastic scrutiny of all the mem- 
bers of the staff who might be in a position 
to make constructive criticisms. 


Advice from Industrial Leaders 


This collaborative idea has permeated 
every phase of the Department’s operations. 
In the matter of its relations with the in- 
dustries and trades which it is intended to 
serve, Mr. Hoover persistently has stressed 
the absolute necessity for the most intimate 
collaboration between the staff and the in- 
dustrial and commercial leaders of the 
country. In fact, the experts of the organi- 
zation were largely chosen with the help 
of the industries interested in the various 
divisions and they have the constant guid- 
ance of those industries through some 
sixty-eight advisory committees. 

The whole philosophy of this new experi- 
ment in governmental service to business 
has been fixed upon precisely this theme of 
common effort in a common cause: no 
exalted pontification of super-experts, no 
dictatorial autocracy of paternalistic bureau- 
crats, but simply the injection into the 
operations of government of that common 
sense of the business world’s triple precept, 
namely prompt action based upon precise, 
factual analysis as developed through 
efficient team-work. 
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A RESUME BY HERBERT HOOVER 


















of Commerce. 


The following article tells the story of Mr. Hocver’s service to the country as Secretary 
Though intended by him merely to explain the activities of his depart- 


ment, it throws light on Mr. Hoover’s own ability as an executive and administrator. 
It is here summarized from an extensive report written by him for a bulletin of the 


HE organic act creating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce provided ‘that it 
should be the province and duty of said 
department to foster, promote and develop 
foreign and domestic commerce, mining, 
manufacturing, shipping, and fishery indus- 
tries and the transportation facilities of the 
United States.” 

The obvious purpose of the department is 
that its work should express itself ulti- 
mately in higher standards of living and 
material welfare for the American people. 
The basis of advancing civilization must be 
a growing participation in comfort and 
leisure by all the people. By improvement 
in the processes of manufacture and distri- 
bution we may reduce the cost and there- 
fore the price of the essentials of food, 
clothing, and housing, and thereby provide 
the margins through which we secure a 
widening use of what we so often term non- 
essentials. 

To express it another way, we increase 
the buying power of wages and income and 
thus the amount of services that all can 
command. 


Tne Basis of Progress 


The moral and intellectual progress of 
‘the nation is not the offspring of poverty 
and low living standards which give incen- 
tive to crime. The opportunity for educa- 
tion and the growth of understanding are 
productions of economic progress, not of 
economic degeneration. Any improvement 
in well-being, whether through individual 
effort or through general action, enlarges 
the opportunity for leadership. It is not 
a stimulant to idle and luxurious living. 
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We often express the accomplishment of 
these things in terms of “prosperity.” A 
much better expression is “business stabil- 
ity.” It is not through inflation or specu- 
lation that we make progress, for they are 
bound to be followed by ultimate depression 
and unemployment. 

It is upon a stable economic fabric, upon 
a solid foundation of orderly commercial 
and industrial sobriety, carefully planned 
and wrought with forethought for the 
future, rather than upon any hectic irregu- 
larities or momentary booms and slumps 
that we develop the substantial values of 
competition and progress. Thus we not 
only maintain employment and security for 
our workers in industry but, through the 
increase in their buying power, we sustain 
and increase the demand for the products 
of our farms. 


The Department’s Ideals 


The ideal held in view has been that of 
practical, unremitting service and particu- 
larly of equipping business the better to 
serve itself. 

In pursuance of this object, the depart- 
ment has been virtually transformed. Inti- 
mate contacts with trade, industry and the 
consuming groups have been established. 
There has been a constant endeavor to bring 
about a better understanding and a more 
concrete codperation between government 
and the legitimate purposes of business. 

The industries themselves have been con- 
sulted on innumerable occasions. Their 
advice has been sought. Their recommen- 
dations have been very extensively fol- 
lowed. They have directly assisted in 
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BACKING UP BUSINESS 


choosing the experts and specialists who 
were to serve them through the medium of 
the department. New and powerful forces 
have thus been set in motion in the field of 
American economic life—of which the de- 
partment has striven to become an integral 
and basic part. 

Thus it may fairly be said that the De- 
partment of Commerce has come to act 
almost as a service unit in the office of each 
of America’s business establishments and in 
the very homes of our people. Through 
these efforts and this codperation, American 
trade has been greatly stimulated and 
facilitated in every phase of its activity. 

While various divisions of the Depart- 
ment have been actively aiding in the cam- 
paign in many specific directions, it must be 
borne in mind that the whole program is one 
fundamentally to stimulate action among 
industries, trades and the consumers them- 
selves. It is obviously not the function of 
government to manage business, but for it 
to recruit and distribute economic informa- 
tion; to investigate economic and scientific 
problems; to point out the remedy for 
economic failure or indicate the road to 
progress; to inspire and assist in codperative 
action in reduction of waste—surely all these 
are well within the proper field of public 
service. 


Reorganizing Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade has for many years been a 
vital part of America’s economic structure. 
The war brought into high relief the utter 
dependence of the life of nations upon 


trade. The major strategy of war is to 
crush the enemy by depriving him of it. In 
peace time our exports and imports are the 
margins upon which our well-being depends. 
The export of our surplus enables us to use 
in full our resources and energy. The crea- 
tion of a wider range of customers to each 
production unit gives to that unit greater 
stability in production and greater security 
to the workers. 

And we may quite well view our exports 
from the other side of the trade balance 
sheet. They enable us to purchase and 
import those goods and raw materia!s which 
we cannot produce ourselves. We could 
probably get along as a nation if we had to 
Suppress the seven to ten per cent. of our 
production which goes to export, but our 
standard of living and much of the joy of 
living are absolutely dependent upon certain 
import commodities which can only be 
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brought by exports of gold or goods or 
services. 

The great problem in our foreign trade, 
however, is the export of goods in which 
we compete with other nations—but if we 
are intelligent we should be able to com- 
mand our share of such sales. 

Our most competitive group is that of 
manufactured goods, and expansion of the 
exports of our manufactured goods is of the 
utmost importance to us. As our popula- 
tion increases we shall consume more of our 
foodstuffs, and this important item in our 
exports will tend to decrease because our 
easily cultivable land is now well occupied. 

Early in 1921 conferences were held with 
some 150 representatives of commerce and 
industry upon the need for reorganization 
of the department’s foreign-trade service to 
make for effective codperation with the 
commercial community. It was deter- 
mined that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce should be strengthened 
by the addition of divisions representing 
the more important commodity and spe- 
cialty lines, and upon the approval of Con- 
gress divisions were established covering 
foodstufis, agricultural implements, auto- 
motive products, chemicals, coal, electrical] 
equipment, hides and leather, industria] 
machinery, iron and steel, paper, petroleum, 
lumber, rubber, shoes and leather manufac- 
tures, specialties, textiles, transportation 
and communication, foreign tariffs, finance 
and investments, and foreign commercial 


law. 


Preventing Demoralization 


Permanent committees from the trades 
were created for codperation with the de- 
partment, and through these committees 
the expert heads of different divisions were 
selected. These committees have kept in 
constant touch with the department. The 
devotion shown by the business community 
in the conduct of this committee work, 
together with the thorough reorganization 
of the department’s foreign service, formed 
a notable factor in preventing, during the 
difficult period following the war, the de- 
moralization of our foreign trade to the 
degree experienced by all other trading 
nations. 

The conferences with the principal trade 
groups and firms interested in foreign trade 
led to an entire revision of the character of 
information sought from foreign countries, 
its economic character being broadened and 
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its value to the different industries rendered 
more specific. 

More particularly the department has 
sought to develop systematic and regular 
information on foreign situations having a 
direct reflex upon our domestic commerce— 
for instance, surveys of world stocks and 
consumption of cotton, wool, wheat, rice, 
and certain other commodities, together 
with the currents in manufactured goods 
between countries other than our own in 
their relation to American markets. Com- 
merce Reports, the department’s principal 
periodical publication, which had previously 
been a small daily bulletin, was transformed 
into a weekly magazine, systematically 
organized and much more attractive and 
valuable in every way. 


Helping the Farmer 


The Department of Commerce also con- 
tinues its efforts to promote export of farm 
products. New markets have been sought 
and new uses developed which have served 
to mitigate the possibility of shrinkage in 
foreign demand. While there has been a 
- slight decline in the proportion of our total 
exports formed by agricultural products, 
they are much larger in absolute quantity 
During 


at present than before the war. 
the calendar year 1927 the value of agri- 
cultural exports was more than eighty-two 
per cent. greater than the 1910-1914 aver- 


age. Allowing for the higher price level 
the increase was about twenty-nine per 
cent. 

At the Washington headquarters the 
Foodstuffs Division, systematically organ- 
ized in sections composed of experts, works 
steadily and zealously in collaboration with 
the Department of Agriculture with the sole 
object of furthering the sale of American 
farm products in all regions of the world. 
It has made innumerable studies of foreign 
markets and the possibilities of larger sales 
there. 

There are at present governmentally con- 
trolled foreign combinations in nine im- 
portant raw materials—long staple cotton, 
camphor, coffee, iodine, nitrates, potash, 
mercury, sisal, and rubber. Our imports of 
these materials during the fiscal year 1926 
amounted to $1,031,555,097. There are 
certain other virtual monopolies indirectly 
supported by benevolent policies of the 
interested governments rather than by di- 
rect and constant price control. Sixty or 
seventy other commodities vital to our 
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industries are susceptible of foreign restric- 
tion and price-manipulation. 

The bad features of such monopolistic 
controls of essential materials are countless. 
They jeopardize friendly international rela- 
tions, since they contain the seeds of ani- 
mosity and recrimination. There is the 
danger, too, that governments will become 
involved to a large extent in trading opera- 
tions—and a whole train of ills ordinarily 
follows from such a course. 


Combating Foreign Monopolies 


In the face of this condition, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been active in 
furthering remedial measures. In the case 
of rubber, especially, a campaign of educa- 
tion and protest was undertaken, in co- 
operation with other governmental and 
private agencies. 

This was productive of excellent results. 
Conservation on an extensive scale was 
brought about. In one year a reduction of 
probably 60,000 tons in our use of rubber 
was achieved. Reclamation of used rubber 
was effected. Alternative sources of supply 
were energetically sought. In consequence 
of these and other commercial influences, 
coupled with the psychological effect of 
the campaign, the price of crude rubber and 
of rubber manufactures underwent a notable 
decline. The climax came in the spring of 
the present year when the British govern- 
ment announced that the rubber-restriction 
plan would be entirely abandoned this fall. 
Rubber prices are now less than one-sixth 
of the value that they attained at the peak. 

With respect to certain other of the 
foreign - controlled materials, appreciable 
betterment has come about—partly as a 
result of American governmental activity, 
in which the Department of Commerce 
has vigorously shared. 


Eliminating Waste 


The general movement throughout the 
country for the elimination of waste in pro- 
duction and distribution has made steady 
progress. The Department of Commerce, 
for the past seven years, has devoted much 
activity to this end. This vigorous effort 
for a better nation-wide utilization of our 
industrial resources and energies is particu- 
larly important in view of the competition 
which may be expected from foreign nations 
whose costs of production are measured in 
terms of lower living standards. The pur- 
pose is simple; reduction of production costs 
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and consequently of prices to consumers, 
and therefore increasing standards of living 
at home; larger expansion of exports; 
greater stability in business and employ- 
ment. 

Typical of the committees formed to put 
this program into practice is the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. This 
committee is composed of representatives of 
manufacturers and consumers of wood and 
wood products. The committee and its 
sub-committees comprise more than one 
hundred members. The committee’s func- 
tion is to secure the codperation of manu- 
facturers and consumers in eliminating 
wastes in the use of lumber. 

The first successful effort was to standard- 
ize the dimensions and qualities of lumber. 
Consumers everywhere are being taught to 
make fuller use of short lengths and imper- 
fect stock, and to employ the cheaper and 
more plentiful varieties of lumber on an 
increasing scale. Conservation of our for- 
est resources and commercial reforestation 
are being brought about by more effective 
use and production methods—the whole a 
codperative effort in the trades themselves. 

Many specific savings have been reported. 
The !umber industry, for instance, estimates 
that wastes amounting to $200,000,000 a 
year have been eliminated through the 
standardization of dimensions and the better 
utilization of by-products. Builders in 
cities adopting the new building codes 
formulated by the building-code committee 
have stated that the savings in construction 
costs run as high as twenty per cent. 
Manufacturers in various commodity groups 
adhering to the simplification program re- 
port annual savings of upward of a hundred 
million dollars from the elimination of 
needless varieties, styles and grades of 
manufactured goods. 


How Savings Are Effected 


A definite campaign of enlarged activities 
of this character was centered in the Bureau 
of Standards, division of simplified practice, 


five years ago. In all cases the actual 
problems are undertaken only at the request 
and with the codperation of industries and 
commercial bodies. The adoption of these 
ideas, except for limited fields in weights 
and measures, is wholly voluntary. The 
activities of the department are confined to 
staple products, style articles being entirely 
excluded as involving questions of taste, not 
subject to rigid standardization. 
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The economic savings by the adoption of 
standards and simplifications are enormous. 
The effects are: 


a. To facilitate repetitive manufacture, giving 
mass production through concentration on fewer 
varieties, thereby decreasing the cost of manu- 
facture. 

b. To focus demand on specific varieties and 
enable manufacturers to produce for stock in other- 
wise dull seasons, thereby reducing intermittency 
in both labor and equipment. 

c. By such general action to provide for the 
smaller businesses the opportunities of repetitive 
manufacture, thereby enabling them to hold their 
own in competition with large production units. 

d. To reduce greatly the volume of inventories 
required in the distribution trades. 

e. To stimulate more positive competition. 

f. Toestablish more reliable standards as to 
quality and service. 


Regional Surveys 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has embarked upon a campaign 
of more vigorous and comprehensive effort 
in the field of domestic commerce. 

Regional market surveys constitute one 
of the important undertakings of the 
bureau in this field. Plans have been de- 
veloped for a series of nine such surveys 
which aim at giving an interpretation of the 
commercial structure of the United States. 
The first of these surveys has been published 
under the title “Commercial Survey of 
the Southeast.” Similar surveys for New 
England and the Pacific Southwest are 
now being prepared. 

It may fairly be estimated that, in the 
course of a year, the total domestic business 
operations of the United States amount to 
not less than $80,000,000,000, excluding all 
the numerous and great duplications which 
would probably double or treble this 
volume. 

Competent students of the situation are 
convinced that from ten to fifteen per cent. 
of this vast sum represents avoidable waste 
—the result of ill-advised or ineffective 
methods. Such waste, which nearly equals 
in value our total foreign trade—exports 
plus imports—is clearly apparent in many 
aspects of business. 


Commercial Aviation 


Under the Air Commerce Act of 1926 the 
Department of Commerce assumed the pro- 
motion and regulation of civil aeronautics. 
The department was charged with establish- 
ing and maintaining civil airways, equipping 
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them with intermediate landing fields, 
beacon lights, and other aids to air naviga- 
tion, with drawing up air-traffic rules, 
inspecting and licensing aircraft, examining 
and licensing airmen, collecting and dissem- 
inating information pertaining to air com- 
merce, conducting aeronautical research, 
encouraging the establishment of airports 
and in general fostering air commerce and 
the aircraft industry. 

An Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics was appointed and the work 
has gone forward rapidly during the past 
two years. The importance of supple- 
menting the already existing and more 
familiar means of transportation has been 
recognized by the aeronautics. division and 
every effort is being made to keep abreast 
and, whenever possible, to lead the way in 
the rapid progress which the art of aviation 
is making throughout the world. 

In general it may be said that in compari- 
son with the longer-established European 
airways, commercial flying in the United 
States has made remarkable progress within 
the last two years. Europe may fairly be 
said still to lead in regular services carried 
on over established airlines, especially from 
the point of view of freight and passengers 
carried. The United States leads in pro- 
visions made for miscellaneous civilian aero- 
nautics and in actual number of civilian 
pilots and planes using these provisions. 


Inland Waterways 


Much energy has been devoted by the 
Department of Commerce to a study of the 
commercial possibilities in the development 
of our inland waterways. In the interior of 
our country we have found a situation of 
the utmost urgency, which is insistently 
pressing for attention and definite solution. 

To a very large degree this situation has 
developed from the economic shifts due. to 
the World War, which have brought a new 
setting to all our mid-continental area. The 
necessarily large advance in our railroad 
rates, as a result of higher wages and cost of 
materials since the war, serves to set a row 
of toll-gates around the Middle West. 

It is not as if all parts of the country and 
all parts of the world had been placed under 
a similar tax, for that is not the case. It 
will be found that ocean rates have returned 
to a pre-war basis and thus the folks of 
seaboard countries do not pay for these 
additional tolls to and from the market, and, 
therefore, they have to-day a greatly in- 


creased competitive advantage over their 
fellows in the interior. These factors, to- 
gether with the completion of the Panama 
Canal, the full effect of which was not evi- 
dent until after the war, all combine to 
distort the economic setting of the whole 
Mid-West. 

In any examination of our country in 
the search for a remedy, we have naturally 
turned to a consideration of the magnificent 
natural waterways with which Providence 
has blessed us. Therefore, it is our concep- 
tion that we should deepen our rivers to 
permit modern barge transportation, deepen 
the outlet to the Great Lakes to permit 
ocean-going shipping, and connect them all 
together into a definite system. 

Until the last few years, our national 
mind, perhaps, has conceived ‘‘ waterway 
development” as involving only local 
projects of some immediate nearby improve- 
ment, instead of in the wide vision of a 
comprehensive system of 12,000 miles of 
connected inland water transportation reach- 
ing from the Gulf to the northern frontiers 
and from the Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Department of Commerce has recom- 
mended, first, that the 9,000 miles of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries be deepened 
to minimum depths of six to nine feet, so as 
to permit modern barge service, thus present- 
ing a unified Mississippi system. Second, 
it has urged the construction of the St. Law- 
rence shipway from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic, thus opening every Lake port to 
the vessels of the world over 3,000 miles of 
deep waterways, and establishing a Great 
Lakes system. 


Regulating Radio 


‘The ‘extension of the use of radio to 
general communication purposes, broad- 
casting, the development of television and 
facsimile radio-telephone service, and the 
use of radio on trains and aircraft, has, dur- 
ing the past few years, added much to the 
complexity of the regulation of this field. 
The presence of the radio in many American 
homes has altered its operation from a 
matter of interest to a very few to one of 
great popular importance. To meet the 
new requirements caused by these develop- 
ments the Radio Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was established in 1927. 

Unquestionably the broadcasting service 
is of the greatest interest to the public. 
The extent to which this service has grown 
is far beyond the original anticipation. To 
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the same extent the difficulties which might 
arise in connection with broadcasting regu- 
lations was difficult to foresee. However, 
since 1921 frequent conferences have been 
called to discuss methods of self-regulation 
in the absence of adequate law to control 
the development, and to these conferences 
is largely due the success which broadcasting 
has enjoyed during its development period. 


A Higher Standard in Homes 


The Better Homes in America move- 
ment was founded in 1922 in the belief that 
first-hand study of home-making problems 
and a definite program for education in 
home building and the improvement of 
existing homes were needed in communities 
throughout the United States. The work 
has been undertaken under the guidance 
of the Bureau of Standards but has been 
supported by public contributions. 

The growing wealth and high standard of 
living enjoyed by American citizens have 
made it possible for an increasingly large 
number of people to own their own homes. 
In order that home builders, rural and ur- 
ban, may receive the greatest return for 
their investment, both in actual value of 
the construction and in the attractiveness of 
design, the better-homes work was under- 
taken by the department. 


Bureau of Standards 


The basic function of the Bureau of 
Standards is to establish and maintain the 
national standards of quantitative measure- 
ments, usually termed weights and meas- 
ures. Essentially, the bureau is a scien- 
tific and technical laboratory for service to 
the industries of the country and to various 
departments of the government. The bu- 
reau has gradually developed a closer co- 
operation with the nation’s industries in the 
solution of technical problems. 


Fish and Fisheries 


The conservation of the fish resources of 
the country is one of the functions of this 
bureau. The protection of fisheries against 
exploitation and, at the same time, to use to 
the fullest extent consistent with the 
assurance of future supply have been the 
objects of its work. There has been an 
extension of fish cultural work and expan- 
sion of service to game fishing. 

Among its many specific achievements, 
this bureau has built up the industry of sea- 
herd breeding on the Pribilof Islands from 


580,000 to 800,000 animals, and has killed 
for the fur market nearly 150,000 seals and 
5,780 blue and white foxes, turning into the 
Treasury as the proceeds of sales of fur-seal 
and fox skins about $2,600,000. 

The bureau has conducted fundamental 
investigations in refrigeration, canning, net 
preservation, salting and utilization of by- 
products, and has educated the industry to 
the value of this kind of work. To meet 
the demand for more fish for stocking water- 
ways, it has developed a system of privately 
owned codperative fish nurseries which are 
aiding materially in growing fry fish three 
to ten inches long. 


A Variety of Other Services 


The Lighthouse Service is charged with 
the establishment, maintenance and opera- 
tion of lighthouses, lightships, buoys, fog 
signals, stations and harbor lights on the 
coast of the United States. The service 
includes devices for protecting navigation 
and has aided in the development of the 
radio beacon and other scientific apparatus. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is re- 
sponsible for the preparation and distribu- 
tion of nautical charts covering the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States and its out- 
lying territories and possessions. It also 
compiles and publishes tide and current 
tables and coast pilots. 

The Bureau of Navigation is generally 
responsible for the enforcement of the laws 
and regulations applying to the American 
merchant marine and merchant seamen. 

The primary function of the Patent Office 
is to issue letters patent securing protective 
rights to inventors. A large amount of 
scientific and legal work must be accom- 
plished. A great volume of applications for 
patents are handled by this office. 

The Bureau of Mines was transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Commerce on July 1, 1925. 
It is in the province of the Bureau of Mines 
to study the methods of producing, treating 
and utilizing ores, mineral oils, gases, and 
other mineral substances. The purpose has 
been to reduce or prevent waste in the 
mining, quarrying, metallurgical and other 
mineral industries, to conserve the coun- 
try’s mineral resources and to safeguard the 
life and health of miners. The bureau has 
especially undertaken a study of the causes 
of mine accidents and the means of pre- 
venting them, and has conducted research 
in the use of coal oil and other fuels. 
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ident of the United States. 
been floor leaders of their parties. 


together have almost eliminated filibusters and night sessions. 


Either Senator Charles Curtis or Senator Joseph Robinson will be the next Vice Pres- 
Both these men have served long in the Senate, where both have 
Friendship between the two and a mutual working 


When difficulties arose 


in the upper chamber, Charley and Joe, as the two leaders are known to their colleagues, 


would retire together and work out a harmonious plan. 


Though both these men owe 


their present eminence to their service at Washington, they have their roots decp in the 


soil of their native States. 


Therefore they are presented here, through the newspapers 


of their States, as they are seen by their neighbors—THE Epiror. 


Curtis of Kansas 


“ ANSAS’S cup of pride, affection and 
enthusiasm is running over at this 
moment in viewing Charles Curtis standing 
before the nation as the candidate for Vice 
President on the Republican ticket,”’ wrote 
the Wichita, Kansas, Eagle following Sena- 
tor Curtis’s nomination as Republican 
Vice Presidential candidate on July 15. 

“Tt was a happy choice that put Senator 
Curtis on the ticket with Hoover,” the 
Kansas City Times declared. ‘The Kansas 
senator is a mani of long experience in public 
life. His record as a senator carried him 
to the top so that in 1924 he succeeded 
Henry Cabot Lodge as Republican leader 
in the upper house. In that position he has 
been one of the props of the Coolidge 
administration... .” And the Kansas 
City Journal-Post comments further on his 
services as Republican leader: 

“There is no more beloved member of 
the Congress. There is no man who knows 
and understands better all sections of the 
republic and is more sympathetic with their 
problems. There is no living man who 
knows more about the laws and why they 
were passed and how they have worked 
than Senator Curtis. There has been no 
other person who for so long a time has 
looked with serene, unclouded vision at the 
problems of the nation. 

“Tn length and efficiency and dependa- 
bility of his service, he is easily first. There 
is no blot on his record and no flaw in his 
conduct.” 

William Allen White has said that cheers 
won for Curtis, but political acuteness was 





behind the scenes. Everywhere in Kansas 
and the surrounding territory the nomina- 
tion of Curtis for Vice President is looked 
upon as a sound stroke of political wisdom. 

“It was a good nomination, the best the 
Republicans could possibly have made in 
providing a running mate for Hoover,” the 
Atchison Daily Globe declared after the big 
day. ‘‘His nomination should bring more 
farm votes under the Republican banner 
than any other. He comes from a farm 
state and voted for the McNary-Haugen 
bill when it was before the Senate, and while 
he declined to aid in the attempt to pass 
the measure over President Coolidge’s 
veto, nobody can say he is not a friend of 
agriculture.” 

Chester I. Long, a prominent Wichita 
attorney, quoted in the Wichita Eagle, 
echoes the belief that Curtis’s nomination 
insures Foover the support of the farming 
West and adds another sort of strength as 
well: ‘Curtis will supply whatever defi- 
ciencies might be laid to the door of 
Hoover, whose main handicap, many be- 
lieve, is his lack of political training.”” No 
such charge can be laid at Curtis’s door. 
He has served his party for thirty-two years 
as a regular of the regulars; he knows the 
American political machinery inside out; he 
is himself author of much legislation. 

Oklahoma opinion points to still another 
political reason: “The nomination of Charles 
Curtis as Vice President may have a decided 
effect on the electoral vote of Oklahoma. 
Ever since he went to Congress, the people 
of Indian Territory and Oklahoma have 
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looked upon him as peculiarly their repre- 
sentative.’ So far the large Indian vote 
of the region has been negligible, as the 
Indians have commonly kept away from 
white men’s elections. “But Charles Cur- 
tis has Indian blood. He is the first candi- 
date on a national ticket to boast descent 
from the aborigines. And the Indians all 
know about him and respect him. They 
will be eager to vote for him.” 

His Indian blood is but one of the 
picturesque and interesting facts in the 
biography of Curtis. Charles Curtis was 
born in a log cabin on a farm near Topeka, 
Kansas, in 1860. His father, Captain 
D. A. Curtis, was a scout and a soldier; 
his mother, Ellen Papan, was the daughter 
of an Indian princess. Senator Arthur 
Capper, life-long friend of “Charley” 
Curtis, tells the story of his youth in 
Capper’s Weekly: 

“Kansas is proud of a favorite son who isa 


native son, born on her soil just before - 


Kansas: was admitted to the Union, and 
cradled in adversity. .. . 

“Like his running mate, Hoover, Curtis 
is a shining example of triumphant democ- 
racy. He was born ona western farm, only 
in Curtis’s case it was the farm of a pioneer 
settler. . . . The youthful Curtis trudged 
five miles daily to high school, then to com- 
plete his education became a stable helper 
and a jockey, and so was able to study law 
and be admitted to the bar. 

“Curtis first entered public life as county 
attorney of Shawnee County. Prohibition 
was then in the present New York stage in 
Kansas. But young Curtis showed the 
stuff of which he was made and proved his 
courage by immediately enforcing the state 
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prohibitory law as it never had been en- 
forced in this county.” 

He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the first time in 1892, and to 
the Senate in 1907, where he has served, 
with one two-year lapse, until the present 
time. The Wichita Eagle adds: 

“The biography of Curtis . . . glows 
with unusual romance, the romance of 
these Kansas. prairies. That biography is 
an exposition of American opportunity. It 
shows Curtis, by energy and ambition, 
climbing up in the affairs of his nation, 
from county attorney to the House of 
Representatives and to the United States 
Senate. That biography is the story of 
party regularity, through fair weather and 
through storm. It is a biography which 
teaches the all-important lesson of inde- 
fatigable industry, painstaking care of 
infinite detail, and unswerving fidelity to 
every task at hand.” 

No better summary of Kansas’s feeling 
of deep satisfaction in the nomination of 
Senator Curtis can be found than the edi- 
torial in the Wichita Beacon which appeared 
following the decision at Kansas City: 

“By virtue of his forty years’ experience 
in public life, Senator Curtis is eminently 
fitted for a place on the ticket. His knowl- 
edge of public affairs is as wide as that of 
any other man in America. He knows 
Congress as few know it. His acquaintance 
is nation-wide, and the tremendous vote 
given him at Kansas City is evidence of the 
friendship Republicans from every section 
of the country have for him... . 

“The nomination of Hoover and Curtis 
is the best job a Republican national con- 
vention has done in many years.” 


Robinson of Arkansas 


“ TF THE Democrats win the Presidency 

this year it is pretty safe to assume 
that Arkansas’s representation in the ad- 
ministrative end of the national govern- 
ment will be perhaps greater than for many 
years past, and possibly greater than ever 


before.” Thus spoke the Daily Graphic 
of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, more than two 
weeks before the nomination of Sen. Joseph 
T. Robinson as Democratic candidate for 
the Vice Presidency. Here is a prophet 
not without honor in his own country. 
After the nomination, the Fort Smith 
Times Record wrote of Senator Robinson 


as “a man who has risen from a farm 
in the Arkansas bottoms to fame which 
reaches into every hamlet of the land, to 
a position of power in the United States 
Senate which made him the right-hand 
man of the late Woodrow Wilson in the 
great war crisis, and which has placed 
on his broad and capable shoulders the 
leadership of his party in the Senate for 
the last six years.” 

On another day this paper spoke of him 
as “of the South in birth, training and 
spirit. He commands respect and admira- 
tion even from those of opposite politica] 
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faith. He has the courage to stand on his 
feet and speak his mind, as he has done on 
many an occasion before.” 

Joseph Taylor Robinson comes of Arkan- 
sas pioneer stock. He was born on a farm 
in Lonoke County, a few miles from the 
present town of Lonoke, on August 26, 
1872; he has therefore just completed his 
fifty-sixth year. 

Though his father owned a large farm, 
he was also the physician of the district. 
Dr. James Robinson came from New York 
State, and his mother from Tennessee. 
More than three-quarters of a century ago, 
when the place now occupied by Arkansas 
railroads was taken by ox-carts and covered 
wagons, Senator Robinson’s parents settled 
in Lonoke. They built the customary 
homestead of the times, a cabin of logs, ina 
grove of majestic oaks which still stands. 

Later they built a more pretentious house, 
and it was here that the Democratic nominee 
for Vice President was born—one of ten 
children. Since Dr. Robinson was a pro- 
fessional man, with a full education and as 
extensive a library as could be found in the 
neighborhood, his children grew up in an 
atmosphere favorable to learning. Joseph 
showed a particular aptitude for study, 
and early began to make public speeches 
in the schoolroom and elsewhere. 

At sixteen he became a teacher in the 
local school, but continued to study with a 
view to entering the University of Arkansas. 
This he did, graduating in 1894, and then 
read law in the offices of a Lonoke judge. 
Likewise he studied law for a short time at 
the University of Virginia, before being ad- 
mitted to the bar in Lonoke in 1896. 

Though only twenty-two years old, he 
had been elected to the State Legislature, 
serving one term, in 1895. And in Decem- 
ber of that year he married Miss Ewilda 
Gertrude Miller, a boyhood friend. Later 
they moved from Lonoke to Little Rock, 
their present home. Meanwhile the future 
Senator busied himself with the law, and 
dabbled in politics. It was in 1903, at the 
age of thirty-one, that he was first sent to 
Washington, as a member of Congress. 

For ten years he served in the House, 
until his election as Governor of Arkansas 
in 1913. At this time he had the novel 
experience of being Congressman, Governor, 
and Senator all within a few weeks. He 
went directly from the House of Represen- 
tatives to the Governorship, and when, a 
few weeks later, Senator Jeff Davis of Ar- 


kansas died, the legislature chose him to 
fill the place. 

In his campaign for the Governorship, 
Robinson had stood as a supporter of local 
option on the widely agitated problem of 
Prohibition. But he promised the people 
that if the people voted for Prohibition, and 
the legislature passed a Dry bill, he would 
sign it. This he did, and since that time he 
has been consistently Dry. 

It was in the Senate that Robinson rose 
to national prominence. His services there 
led Woodrow Wilson to speak of him as the 
“real moral and intellectual leader” of the 
Senate Democrats. He has been identified 
with reforms of the conduct. of Indian 
affairs, development of the Interstate Com- 
merce and Federal Trade Commissions, 
farm relief measures—though he was not 
a whole-hearted supporter of the McNary- 
Haugen bill—and military and international 
affairs. His interest in the latter had led 


‘him and Mrs. Robinson to travel widely. 


Because of his record and because of his 
ranking as one of the orators of the Senate, 
he was made minority leader when Senator 
Oscar Underwood retired in 1923. Arkansas 
has twice re-elected him to the Senate, his 
present term expiring normally in 1931. 

His prominent position in the party was 
consolidated, and his boom for the Vice Pres- 
idency begun, by an incident in the Senate 


. last year. A Democratic Senator had de- 


voted an hour to a verbal explosion against 
the Catholic Church and Senator Robin- 
son’s present running mate, Governor 
Smith. Robinson rose, and announced to 
the Senate and the country at large that 
his colleague spoke for himself and not for 
the party. He quietly, though at times 
dramatically, with a forcefulness and skill 
that made a vivid impression on the 
Senate, lashed the speaker, and was later 
given an almost unanimous vote of confi- 
dence by the Democratic Senators. 

In due time came his nomination to the 
Vice-Presidency, which led the Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette to say: 

“The action of the Houston convention 
is of historic significance because the 
nomination of Senator Robinson means that 
after sixty-four years of virtual exile from 
such honor, the South again furnishes one 
of the two men named as standard bearers 
by a major party. And it is Arkansas’s 
proud distinction that the first southern 
man nominated for Vice President since 
1864 is a son of this State.” 
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Thresaes Comes of Age 





BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 








COUNTRY can make just as much 

trouble for itself when it is small as 
when it is big. Sometimes more. Uruguay 
is the smallest independent country in 
South America; it is not much larger than 
New England. But its history of political 
turmoil, both domestic and foreign, has 
been amazing even for Latin America. 
Its internal strife lasted fully eighty 
years, with factional conflicts following one 
another so continuously that it is hard to 
keep track of them. 

For nearly three generations the 


Uruguay was fortunate at the outset in 
its climate and its land. Its summers are 
like those of Virginia, and its winters much 
milder. There are no extremes of heat or 
cold. The climate is about the same every- 
where, and, since it lies wholly below the 
thirtieth parallel of latitude, Uruguay is 
the only South American country with no 
tropical region. 

The absence of high mountains and arid 
regions—and the absence of great individual 
fortunes—makes virtually the entire land 





country was rent asunder by the 
rivalry of the Colorados and the 
Blancos, whose members were re- 
cruited from families and clans 
that had detested each other, and 
opposed each other in politics and 
in battle, ever since the foundation 
of the Republic. No more than 
in Nicaragua could one find sharply 
drawn political issues by which 
the two parties could be labelled. 
They did not have differing politi- 
cal theories; they had only inherited 
antipathy. Their revolutions and 
civil wars remind one of feuds in 
the Kentucky highlands. 


Uruguay’s Centenary 


In time there grew out of this 
strife representative political insti- 
tutions, and a wealth-producing 
nation. On August 27 of this year, 
Uruguay celebrated the centenary 
of the signing of the Treaty of 
Montevideo, which launched the 
state on its independent career. If 
we may take a century as the nor- 
mal time necessary for a new coun- 
try to come of age, Uruguay runs 











true to form. Toward the end of 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


its first hundred years it began to 
hit its stride, and it is now well 
into the full maturity of nation- 
hood. 


A GAUCHO FROM THE URUGUAYAN PAMPAS 


This cowboy represents the economic backbone of his country. 
Cattle raising is Uruguay's chief business, and animals or animal 
products constitute 95 per cent. of the exports. 
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Uruguay and La Plata, 
for it was predominantly 
Spanish-speaking and had 
a common past with them. 
As it was, the menace of 
the too-close proximity of 
Brazil was avoided. The 
Banda Oriental became an 
independent country —a 
buffer state between the 
Argentines and Brazilians. 
The struggle for control 
of the Banda Oriental goes 
_back to the first days of 
South American conquest, 
when both Portuguese and 
Spanish sent missionaries 
and soldiers into the coun- 
try. The Portuguese were 
the first to make commer- 
cial settlements. But 
Spain realized, in the earli- 
est days, the vital impor- 





tance of controlling the 





of value. In the north and northwest are 
hills; the rest of the country is arable. 
It is a succession of rolling plains, pierced 
by hundreds of miles of navigable rivers, 
into which in turn feed several thousand 
miles of sizable streams called arroyos. 

A glance at the map on this page will 
show why pleasant Uruguay, the Banda 
Oriental, as it was called when it was a 
. Spanish province, became a bone of con- 
tention when the Spanish and Portuguese 
rule in South America was overthrown. In 
the formative years that followed, the 
Brazilians naturally wanted to round out 
their great empire by making the Rio de 
la Plata its southern frontier. The Argen- 
tines, on the other hand, were bitterly 
opposed to the penetration of the Portu- 
guese southward along the Uruguay River; 
this would have brought them close to the 
vitally important provinces of Corrientes 
and Entre Rios, and within a short distance 
of Buenos Aires. Brazil in control of Uru- 
guay would have controlled also the estuary 
of La Plata. 


A Buffer State 


Had the provinces that now comprise 
Argentina been united during the first half- 
century of their independence, they might 
have been able to include in their federa- 
tion the province on the other side of the 


BETWEEN BRAZIL AND THE ARGENTINE LIES URUGUAY 


mouth of La Plata, and 
her efforts were loyally 
seconded by the New World settlers, whose 
interest was even greater in this matter 
than the mother country’s. 

From the beginning of the development 
of the Banda Oriental, Buenos Aires op- 
posed the attempts of the Portuguese to 
entrench themselves at Montevideo, and 
by 1750 they had succeeded in making the 
coast predominantly Spanish. The British 
took both Buenos Aires and Montevideo in 
1806 and 1807. While their expeditions 
failed to plant the British flag in the 
estuary of La Plata, the invasion contributed 
to the destruction of Spanish power. 


Independence and Turmoil 


After Buenos Aires put an end to Spanish 
rule, her forces had to fight both Portu- 
guese and Argentines of other former 
Spanish provinces. In 1828 Buenos Aires 
and Brazil made peace by mutually waiving 
claims to sovereignty over the Banda 
Oriental. In 1830 the republic of Uruguay 
was created, and recognized by its neighbors 
and the outside world. 

It would be profitless to go into the 
coups d’état, the assassinations, the military 
revolts, the electoral rows of the Colorados 
and the Blancos during the Nineteenth 
Century. In 1903 the Colorados and the 
Blancos were still engaged in a war of 
mutual extermination. The revolution was 








URUGUAY COMES OF AGE 


sanguinary, and there were profound dis- 
turbances throughout the country. The 
conflict continued into 1904 with unabated 
force, until commerce was paralyzed and 
the increase in public debt threatened to 
throw a country that was beginning to be 
extraordinarily prosperous into bankruptcy. 


Fighting Becomes Unpopular 


Public opinion, seeing ruin ahead, began 
to denounce the strife as senseless. Only 
a small portion of the population had 
taken part in the inherited political feud. 
The newer elements, powerful and numer- 
ous, made their influence felt. Fighting 
became unpopular, and it ceased. In the 
general election of 1907, there was for the 
first time in Uruguayan history no rebel 
in arms, and everything passed off peace- 
fully. The result was a year of unprece- 
dented prosperity. The last insurrection of 
the old era came just before the October 
election of 1910. It got no farther than 
the rural districts. 

For nearly twenty years Uruguay has 
enjoyed the freedom from civil strife that 
was essential to the economic development 
of the country and a sound financial posi- 
tion internationally. There was political 
unrest in 1916 over constitutional reforms 
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advocated by President Viera and his 
predecessor. The President acquiesced in 
the decision of the people, which was 
against him. The new Chamber did not 
support the changes advocated by him. 
But within a year public opinion was 
converted to the necessity of a new consti- 
tution. Put to popular vote in November, 
1917, the new constitution was adopted by 
the Uruguayans by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. It provided for secret ballot, pro- 
portional representation, full manhood suf- 
frage (with an illiteracy disqualification), 
separation between Church and State, two- 
chamber parliament, and increased parlia- 
mentary control over the executives. 


Avoiding Dictators 


This last reform, born of bitter experi- 
ence, was effected in a curious way. A Na- 
tional Administrative Council was created 
as a committee of control to be kept in 
continuous existence between sessions of 
parliament. It consisted of nine members, 
six from the majority party and three 
from the largest minority. Aside from this 
the most important clause of the new 
constitution was that providing for the 
election of the President by direct vote for 
a term of four years, and making him 
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MONTEVIDEO, KNOWN AS ONE OF THE CLEANEST CITIES IN THE WORLD 


A view across the Plaza de la Constitucién, toward the harbor. 


At the left is the Cathedral. 
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could supply. Increased 
investments from abroad, 
by which means alone the 
country could progress, 
necessitated internal politi- 
cal stability and improved 
social conditions. 

The Uruguayans whc 
had run the country, elect- 
ing or opposing election of 
one another, were few in 
number. They belonged 
to the old families whose 
wealth was in the land. 
Their ancestors had con- 
quered the Indians and 
drafted them as laborers 
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THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL IN MONTEVIDEO 


In recent years the influx of Italians and other European immigrants has had 
a profound influence on Uruguay, hastening the end of the old feudal society. 


ineligible of reélection for eight years follow- 
ing the expiration of his single term. This, 
of course, was to make impossible a re- 
currence of the dictatorships which had 
done so much to prevent the development 
of representative institutions in Uruguay 
during the Nineteenth Century. 

The constitution, with slight amend- 
ments, came into force on March 1, 1919. 
Dr. Brum was the first President elected 
under the new system, and he had the 
delicate task of adjusting his position to 
that of the National Administrative Coun- 
cil. But Dr. Brum proved himself to be 
eminently successful in administering the 
internal affairs of the country, and he 
brought Uruguay to the foreground in 
international affairs. He was succeeded by 
Serrato in 1923, and Campisteguy in 1927. 


Revolution Gives Way to Immigration 


Three elections without armed distur- 
bances! The most remarkable revolution 
Uruguay has ever known has been that 
of outraged public opinion, which demanded 
internal peace and decided to enforce -it. 
During the last decade a ban has been put 
on the traditional political methods of 
Colorados and Blancos alike. 

Although this radical reform in internal 
political administration did not come so 
early as it did in Argentina, the reasons for 
it were the same. When Uruguay became 
of great importance in international trade, 
foreign capital already invested in the 
country was not enough to enable it to 
meet the demands of the world for what it 


until they died out or fled 
to Brazil. As long as 
Uruguay was a country of 
cattle-raisers, whose mar- 
kets were circumscribed and whose methods 
were primitive, feudal lords and their re- 
tainers ruled and terrorized the country. 
But gradually the infiltration of immigrants 
from Europe by the tens of thousands, and 
the exploitation of the cattle industry on 
a large scale by European and American 
firms brought about a new state of affairs. 
In the end, the political activities of the 
Uruguayans of the old school had to be 
outlawed. 

Then, when the right to vote was the 
reward of the man who learned to read, 
popular education assumed new impor- 
tance. Beginning with the presidency of 
Dr. Brum, Uruguay has enacted much 
progressive social legislation. Schools are 
spreading all over the country, as in 
Argentina. The University of Montevideo 
has become one of the leading universities 
of the two Americas. 

What Uruguay has been able to accom- 
plish since 1910 in political and _ social 
evolution is due to the rapidly-increasing 
world importance of her commerce and the 
character of her population. 


Where Livestock Pays 


Uruguay is for its size the greatest cattle 


country in the world. And certainly no 
other country anywhere has so much of 
its area devoted to pasturage. All but 15 
per cent. of the surface of Uruguay is 
productive. This land could be used in large 
part for cereals. But only two and a half 
million acres are devoted to agriculture as 
opposed to twenty-seven and a half millions 
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to grazing lands. Agri- 
cultural products are 
mostly for home consump- 
Animals and animal 
products constitute 95 per 
cent. of the country’s ex- 
ports. 

The pastoral character 
of Uruguayan life is 
marked even in the capi- 
tal. One is in the country 
of drovers and_ herders. 
There really is not any 
other industry that counts 
for anything. Uruguayans 














have millions of sheep— 
many, many millions; and 
the wool-clip is as vital to 
the country as the cotton 
crop is to Texas. There 
are millions of cattle; and 
every year animals on hoof, refrigerated 
beef, extract of beef, skins, tallow, glue, are 
exported to the value of tens of millions of 
dollars. Flocks and droves are to be found 
everywhere in Uruguay. What might be 
raised from the rich soil, what might lie 
under the soil, is not a burning question 
there as it is in other Southern American 
countries. The Uruguayans have found 
prosperity in pastoral activities, and they 
do not care to change. 

When one looks at the increasing figures 
of exports, which have more than doubled 
in twenty years, and the corresponding 
more than doubled purchasing capacity of 
the people, one realizes that livestock pays. 
Why should it not, when from animals 


Uruguay. 
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WHERE THE PAMPAS MEET THE CITY 
On the outskirts of Montevideo, the capital, which is the only large city in 


It was founded in 1726, and now numbers well over 325,009 
inhabitants, or one-sixth of the total population of the country. 


we get not only food, but wool and 
leather? 

The advantageous coastline of Uruguay, 
the deep river on its border, the river 
running through it, and a large lake on 
the Brazilian frontier have made possible 
transport of animals and animal products 
by water. Seven hundred miles of navi- 
gable rivers is no meanasset. But there are 
also railroads, which cover the country 
admirably. Nine-tenths of the mileage 
is owned and operated by British com- 
panies. Communications, by water and 
by rail, being thus available in every 
province, little Uruguay has not the back- 
ward atmosphere which impresses the 
North American traveler in most South 

American countries.. The 











country is so admirable, 
so promising, from an eco- 
nomic point of view, that 
one wonders how the Colo- 
rados and the Blancos 
could have kept it in 
political turmoil for nearly 
three generations. 

It isn’t that the influx 
of capital and colonists 
from Europe came sud- 
denly, following decades of 
hermit existence. Uruguay 
has always been accessible 
to the outside world. As 
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THE BATHING BEACH AT POCITOS 


This seaside resort, near the capital, closely resembles the watering places of 
Europe. The first impression of the traveler in Montevideo, too, is that he 


is in some European city. 


early as 1865 the British 
firm of Liebig began to 
make its extract of beef at 
Fray Bentos, which has 
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now become the world’s greatest kitchen. 
How its cauldrons keep bubbling to pro- 
duce our familiar beef tea and consommé! 

The population of Uruguay is approach- 
ing two millions. Half a million live in 
Montevideo. There is no other city of any 
size in the country. The next largest cities 
have respectively twenty-four and twenty- 
two thousand, and the fourth city of 
Uruguay numbers sixteen thousand. Al- 
most everybody lives on the land, and he 
who can afford a city home thinks only of 
Montevideo. 

The remarkable feature of the Uruguay- 
ans, which distinguishes them sharply 
from all other Latin Americans except 
Argentinians and (to a certain extent) 
Chileans, is their pure Caucasian blood. 
Almost all of them are “white men” in our 
narrow definition of that term. As in the 
United States, the aboriginal population 
disappeared before the onward march of 
white colonists. This was partly due to 
the fact that every portion of Uruguay 
was accessible and that the European 
settlers went out on the land, large areas 
being required to feed their cattle. 

The older Uruguayan stock, called Crillos, 
are descended from Spanish and other 
foreign immigrants. But they did not mix 
their blood with the natives, as has hap- 
pened in other parts of South America. 
The Crillos were never numerous, and now 
that the population of the country has 
nearly doubled in twenty years, they are in 
a minority to the later immigrant groups. 

Uruguay, like Argentina, has drawn 
most of its immigration from Italy and 
Spain. But French, Germans, British, and 
Swiss are numerous. One finds neither 
mestizos, the mixture of Latin and Indian, 
nor mulattoes. Except in the north, where 
there are many Portuguese, Spanish is the 
language of the people. 

For this reason more than any other the 
American tourist or business man feels 
at home in Montevideo, as he does in 


Buenos Aires and Santiago. The faces 
into which he looks have nothing unfamiliar 
or exotic about them. They are mostly 
Latins, of course, but it is the Latinity of 
Milan and Madrid, not of South or Central 
America. Immigration has done this— 
immigration plus the racial purity of the 
older Uruguayans. 

That is not all. There is a community 
of pioneering and colonizing experience 
between ourselves and the Uruguayans. 
They came to the New World to colonize, 
as we did; they brought their European 
traditions with them; climate has not 
changed their character; what they are 
and what they have come from their own 
efforts. If there is any peculiarity, any 
special atmosphere, which makes the Uru- 
guayans distinct from other peoples, it is 
that they have created a country which 
specializes in one industry, and that their 
country is too small to afford any variety. 
We miss contrasts and problems. There- 
fore Uruguay seems to us like the region 
of some country, and not a separate nation. 
In this it differs from Argentina and Chile, 
especially the former, and even more so 
from Brazil. 

The type of immigration, and the bril- 
liant future of Uruguay’s industry, have 
resulted in attracting American money and 
enterprises. In fifteen years we have in- 
creased our holdings there fifteenfold. 
Only $5,000,000 of American money was 
invested in Uruguay in 1912. In 1927 we 
had $77,000,000 in packing plants, tele- 
graphs, telephones, cables, power plants, 
sewer systems, and national and municipal 
bonds. Before 1912 we did not have the 
capital to invest anywhere abroad, as the 
British did, and we were frightened over 
political conditions. Our bankers had 


Uruguay classified with other Latin Ameri- 
can republics as a country of constant and 
violent changes in government. 

But that was in the days before Uruguay 
came of age. 
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She Silent Drama Finds 
Its Voice 





BY ROGER SHAW 








NEW era is dawning in the motion- 

picture world, which promises to alter 
completely our conception of what a movie 
stands for. The great change now looming 
upon the threshold of Hollywood—and of 
every moving-picture theater—is due to 
the fact that so-called “talking films” have 
passed from the experimental to the prac- 
tical stage. By means of this innovation 
the hitherto “‘silent drama” becomes articu- 
late, combining much of the living charm 
and vocal craftsmanship of the legitimate 
stage with the wider scope of the motion- 
picture’s unlimited scenic and action effects. 


This consolidation of two of the arts,- 


when properly developed and _ perfected, 
should prove a notable advance over 
the present silent pictures—and, perhaps, 
over the legitimate stage as well. The 
general acceptance of the talking film will 
mean radical changes in technical methods 
of production and in the acting personnel 
itself, for a sound picture must of necessity 
employ certain legitimate stage methods to 
secure proper effects, while good enunciation 
becomes requisite for the motion-picture 
actors who have previously 


gineers for the Warner Brothers organiza- 
tion which controls it. In both cases the 
apparatus used is manufactured by the 
Western Electric Company. 

The new development of talking pictures 
is said to be causing some anxiety in the 
ranks of motion-picture actors, whither the 
“stars” have won their way by pantomime 
and not by vocal resonance. With the wide 
introduction of talking films much of the 
old distinction between stage and screen 
vanishes, and the scale of screen values is 
certain to undergo a decided change. No 
longer may the movie queen be beautiful 
but dumb, for oratorical talents are now as 
important as mere good looks. Nor can the 
director be constantly bawling instructions 
through a megaphone—thinking for his 
actors—as in the silent drama; he must 
preserve a discreet silence while his stars 
register their voices as well as their faces. 

The motion-picture personnel of the 
United States is said to be composed of 
seventy full-fledged stars, 1,300 other actors, 
and 18,000 extras. Many of these have 
had previous stage experience, as for in- 





been exempt from so taxing a 
requirement. 

Two important types of talk- 
ing pictures now in circulation 
are the Movietone and the 
Vitaphone. The Movietone is 
the invention of Theodore W. 
Case, assisted by E. I. Spon- 
able. Case began work on it 
in 1910, while at Yale, and 
early in 1926 the Fox Film in- 
terests purchased the patents 
and developed and _ perfected 
the device at their laboratories 
in New York City. Vitaphone 














came from the! Western Elec- 
tric and Bell laboratories, and 
has been developed by its en- 


A SOUND-PROOF CAMERA BOOTH 


Part of the apparatus used in making Vitaphone talking motion pictures. 
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stance John Barrymore, and this will 
stand them in good stead when the day of 
reckoning arrives and they are called upon 
to face the microphone. Others, devoid of 
such experience, are reported to be panic- 
stricken as to their futures, and many are 
resorting to voice tests in order to correct 
their errors in intenation or to ascertain 
whether their voices are filmable at all. 

The University of Southern California 
has been employing a machine to analyze 
the voices of its students in order to improve 
their diction, and many actors and actresses 
have been taking advantage of this appli- 
ance to test their peculiarities of articula- 
tion. The contrivance is supposedly fault- 
less in its reproduction of the human voice, 
and the results are a valuable guide to 
vocal improvement. 


American “Talkies” Abroad 


But there is another aspect to the new 
vista that is opened for moviedom, and 
that is the problem of foreign export. 
American films have hitherto been wel- 
comed the world over, for they seem to have 
a universal popularity founded rather on 
“heart interest”? than on any great appeal 
to art or intellect. Though foreign govern- 
ments have tried to check this flood of pic- 
tures in the interests of their own producers, 
foreign peoples have indicated that they 
much prefer American productions to their 
own. Any silent drama is universal, for 
motion is tinctured by.no national flavor. 
You can kiss a girl in any language. 

But the “talkie” presents obstacles when 
it comes to export. It does not seem likely 
that a German, French, or Spanish-Ameri- 
can public would flock to hear talking films 
whose conversation is unintelligible to them, 
even though the picture itself was of un- 
doubted merit. European producers realize 
this state of affairs and rejoice in it. By 
pioneering the talking picture, American 
producers may be killing their present lucra- 
tive export trade. And, if our industry con- 
tinues to export only silent films, can it 


meet .the competition of home-grown 
European “talkies” in the native ver- 
nacular? 


In Germany talking movies have been 
developed already and were exhibited at the 
annual trade exhibition at Dresden last 
May. Celebrities, singers, lecturers, and 
outdoor events were presented at the exhibi- 
tion, and educational films of all, varieties 
have been shown. 


There is another possibility in regard to 
the exportation of American ‘talkies.’ 
This is the spread of the English language, 
which already makes some pretensions to 
universality, among the peoples of the 
earth as they grow accustomed to hear- 
ing American films. Couched in simple 
phraseology, talking movies might do much 
to foster an ever-widening clientele who 
understand our language; at any rate this 
would be a comparatively painless method 
of instruction. With Great Britain and her 
Dominions, heavy consumers of American 
motion-picture productions, there will of 
course be no language difficulties. 


Various Kinds of Sound Pictures 


Fox Movietone pictures now consist 
chiefly of stunts and newsreels. A speech 
by Mussolini, a comical club treasurer’s 
report by Robert Benchley, music by 
operatic or concert stars, and such short 
interludes of entertainment, are added to 
remarkably convincing current-events films 
in which the whir of airplane motors and the 
shouting of crowds are made highly graphic. 
A few feature pictures entirely conversa- 
tional have appeared, such as “Lights of 
New York,” a Warner Brothers production, 
in which Vitaphone furnishes the conversa- 
tion. This piece is distinctly effective, 
and the synchronization between speech 
and action is all but perfect. Cullen Landis 
and Helene Costello, both well known in 
motion-picture circles, take the leading 
parts and show considerable voice culture 
and dramatic instinct. 

Accompanying “Lights of New York” 
at one New York theater was a Movietone 
weekly news feature, and a Vitaphone pro- 
gram consisting of a large and impressive 
orchestra which serenaded, two vaudeville 
entertainers who cracked jokes and made 
semi-music, a series of songs by Benjamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and an introductory speech by 
Conrad Nagel, the motion-picture actor. 
All these features were excellent, and more 
perfect in technic and execution than 
was the feature picture. 

A “talkie” of another type is ‘“‘ Warming 
Up,” a feature picture with the noted Rich- 
ard Dix. This is a Movietone, and the 
characters do not converse at all. It is a 
baseball film, and all the chatter of prac- 
tising players and the din and roar of a 
World’s Series, not to mention the ballyhoo 
of a carnival, are borne to the ears of the 
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audience with extraordinary effectiveness. 
The actors’ talk is supplied by the old- 
fashioned written subtitles, but the back- 
ground of sound adds much to the excite- 
ment of the picture’s big moments and is 
very realistic. 

The Paramount organization, which pro- 
duced ‘‘Warming Up,” is said to be con- 
centrating on four types of sound films. 
These are the dialogue picture, the picture 
with singing only, the picture with sound 
effects, and the picture with only an or- 
chestral accompaniment. All varieties 
threaten the musician whose livelihood is 
earned by playing in motion-picture thea- 
ters. Quick to realize the precarious posi- 
tion in which talking films would place 
them, they are reported through their 
union to have refused to renew agreements 
with theater owners except on a five-years’ 
contract, while Joseph W. Weber, president 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
characterizes the new mode as “art debas- 
ing” and a threat to the legitimate drama. 
It is stated that the musicians have voted a 
“defense fund”’ of $1,500,000 to check the 
advance of the innovation. 

The mechanics of the “talkies” are com- 
plicated, and it is out of place here to explain 
their technical niceties. In all systeirs 
image and sound are recorded and reproduced 
simultaneously—but there is considerable 
variation in the methods employed. Briefly, 
the Movietone type photographs sound 
upon the same film as the picture by a highly 
involved process, while the Vitaphone rec- 
ords the sound waves on phonographic disks 
synchronized with the picture by a motor. 
The disks, although larger and thicker re- 


~ semble ordinary phonograph records. Coér- 


dination of sound and image is assured by the 
Movietone method, and in Vitaphone pic- 
tures it has reached near perfection. 

It is now being freely predicted that 
many movie houses in the great cities will 
be equipped with the talking apparatus by 
the fall; and it has recently been announced 
that Fox interests have acquired a chain of 
twenty theaters located in important New 
England cities, all of which are to be 
equipped with the Movietone appliances. 
The new development has evidently caught 
the popular fancy. And as this is written, 
word appears in the newspapers that several 
famed New York theatrical producers will 
send their new fall shows on the road in the 
form of talking motion-pictures. Through 
this medium countless small towns and 























AN AUDIBLE PARIS STREET PARADE 


A strip of Movietone news film. The photographed 
sound appears immediately to the left of the pictures. 


cities can be reached, though they are sit- 
uated in localities hitherto inaccessible to 
Broadway. The Shuberts, A. H. Woods, 
W. A. Brady, Arthur Hammerstein, and 
other prominent magnates, have been 
mentioned in regard to this scheme, and if 
such persistent rumors prove to be true— 
great will be the battle with the regular 
movie industrialists of Hollywood! The 
proposed New York talking-film shows are 
not to compete with legitimate road shows, 
it is said; they will be sent to towns which 
possess no legitimate theaters, thereby as- 
suring a thorougher saturation of the coun- 
try with Broadway’s products. 

The American domestic industry will 
undoubtedly be the gainer in the long run, 
and talking pictures will advance artistically 
when the directors have had time to gather 
up all the loose ends of action, sound, and 
talk. Movies will continue to be the 
American. national sport—but with an 
alteration in rules that may eventually 
change it into a different pastime. 























arrying the Gospel of Health 
to Haiti 





BY MAURICE DUNLAP 


U. S. Consular Service 








E LEAVE Port au Prince, the gently- 

perspiring city on the blue Caribbean, 
at an early hour. Port au Prince is the 
capital of the Negro Republic of Haiti, 
and we are going inland over the arid plains 
and on up into the mountains. There are 
three of us, Dr. Peterson, Dr. Kennedy, and 
I. The doctors have been loaned by the 
United States Navy to the Sanitary Engi- 
neer to help carry the gospel of health to 
Haiti; and this is to be one more of those 
countless trips that the spreading of that 
gospel demands. 

Certainly Port au Prince, smug and 
glistening in the first rays of the sun, seems 
in need of no sanitary redemption. There 
are plenty of dusky natives about, and these 
may not be overly clean. But the streets 
seem well tended and even the market 
places, crowded in spite of the early hour, 
do not offend the sense of sight or smell. 
That is because the gospel came to Port au 


Prince at least nine years ago, aiter a treaty 
between the Republic of Haiti and the 
United States had sanctioned this health 
work. 


A Trip into the Hills 


We are bound far inland, for Fond- 
Verrettes, a mountain village that is one of 


the last outposts of the unsanitary past.’ 


Haiti, be it remembered, was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492. It is on an island 
bountifully endowed by nature, which early 
maintained colonies, first Spanish, then 
French. Save for the Creole language, a 
corruption of French, the influence of those 
days has largely vanished. As early as 1532 


slaves from Africa were imported, and their, 


descendants now possess the land. They hold 
the western end of this island that they share 
with Santo Domingo, and theirs has been an 
interesting history. Haiti is the first state to 
be peopled and governed on constitutional 

lines wholly by Negroes. 











But also it has been a land 
of continued turmoil, re- 
current bloodshed, and fre- 
quent misrule. Material 
progress has been slow, and 
sanitation was unknown 
when the United States 
tookahandin1o15. That 
is why the United States 
undertook tocarry the gos- 
pel of health through the 
land, and that is why we are 
starting early in the morn- 
ing for Fond-Verrettes. 
Our automobile glides 
along shaded by-ways, 
through the town gate, 
and along the main 








NATIVE HAITIANS AWAITING THEIR TURN AT A CLINIC 


Within, an energetic American doctor receives 300 patients a day. 
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highway over the plain 
of Cul de Sac toward the 
mountains. A haze hangs 
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AN AMERICAN NAVAL DOCTOR OPERATING ON A NATIVE AT PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


over the ranges, enhancing the glories of 
peak and valley; a grateful breeze blows in 
from the sapphire waters of the bay. A 
steady column of women on the native 
burros plod along to reach the shelter of 
market stalls before the heat descends. 
They discreetly leave room for these 
whizzing automobiles of the Americans. 

We reach Croix des Bouquets. one of 
the larger towns of the interior. A heroic 
figure of the Saviour hangs from a cross 
in the shrine. Mud huts with straw 
thatches are scattered about. It is an 
African village in spite of the cross and the 
fair-sounding name. In it lie stretches of 
sun-baked mud, thorn bushes, grotesque 
cacti reaching with half-human arms like 
creatures from Dante’s Inferno. 


Once a Proud French Colony 


In the environs of Croix des Bouquets 
we see evidences that this is not merely an 
African town. Fields of sugar cane indi- 
cate the agricultural progress made in the 
past few vears, while extensive ruins of 
sugar-mills, stone aqueducts that. still 
irrigate, solid bridges and crumbled cha- 
teaux remind us that Haiti was once the 
proudest of French colonies. Busily seeking 
signs of those romantic old days, I was sur- 
prised to hear a doctor calling attention to 
an unattractive out-house. 


“Look!” he said gleefuily. ‘That place 
has sanitation!” 

‘““And over the way!” noted the other 
doctor. ‘‘ Nearly every farm seems to have 
an out-house now. You should have seen 
this district a few years ago!”’ 

By eight o'clock we reach Ganthier. 
For some time we have been bumping over 
an uncertain road; here a ditch, there a 
stony ravine. At Ganthier Nature says 
‘‘Stop”’ to the most venturesome motorist. 
The rest of the trip is made on horseback. 

A captain of the gendarmerie is waiting 
with the horses. Captain Farrell is an- 
other American employed by the Haitian 
government; and he is on a mission for the 
gendarmerie, the rural police organization. 
Fond-Verrettes, our destination, has need 
of police protection as well as medical at- 
tention, and Captain Farrell joins the party 
to purchase property fora new policestation. 

More cactus country, more thorn bushes; 
and a ravine where some malicious river 
god has piled stones to bar the invader. 
Now a gradual rise in the land is noticeable. 
A cliff abruptly blocks the way, but the 
dusty trail creeps along the ridge of a hill. 
It winds up and up, two thousand feet. 
Here the vegetation is gray-green, the 
breeze is actually refreshing. 

A look back. What a view! We are 
directly above the plain, which distance 
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softens to a tired-looking green with check- 
ered squares of brighter hue—the sugar 
fields. Beyond the plain another mountain 
range cuts into a blue sky. To the left 
the sea sparkles under the waxing sun; to 
the right another body of water has ap- 
peared, a vivid ultramarine fringed with 
a white border. Once an extension of the 
sea, this is now a brackish lake reaching 
beyond the border of Haiti into the neigh- 
borine Republic of Santo Domingo. A 
world of its own indeed, is this island that 
seems like such a small spot on the map. 
Ten thousand square miles of it is contained 
in the Republic of Haiti, but that is only 
a third of it; the other two-thirds are Santo 
Domingo. 

On a mountain plateau there is a halt for 
lunch. Then we descend into another 
valley. A torrent echoes in cavernous 
depths; the verdure-clad heights beyond 
rise a mile into the air. Down in the valley 
by the rushing waters are welcome signs of 
habitation. Women beat clothes and rinse 
them in wooden tubs. 


‘Give Me Five Cents!”’ 


“Bon jour, blanc!” Such is the smiling 
greeting in these out-of-the-way places 
where a white face is a novelty. The 
petites filles (“‘tee-fees,” they are called in 
Creole) will not refuse a cigaret, and sit 
quite nicely for a photo at five cents per. 

“Give me five cents!” is their friendly 
challenge. It is the most universally known 


English expression in Haiti. Many doubt- 
less believe it American for ‘Good morn- 
ing.” The Haitians are not a mercenary 
people in spite of the five-cent greeting. 
Even the peasants in remote spots are gentle 
and well-mannered, doffing a ragged hat to 
the passing stranger. 


Medical Missionaries 


Along the stream our path now leads us. 
Nature is more bountiful here. Mango, 
orange, banana and bread-fruit trees are 
in flower or fruit. Here is a tree called 
‘“‘women’s tongues” in Creole, with dry 
pods whispering incessantly. A lizard with 
a blue tail basking by the wayside scurries 
noisily away. Orioles people one big tree as 
though it were an apartment house. In 
fact, much bird life is seen—canaries, crows, 
paroquets, humming-birds, a chicken hawk 
swinging in lazy circles. And butterflies, 
sometimes in swarms like snow. 

Now we ascend once more. ‘This is 
another hard road: stones, stones. The 
rugged mountain sides are covered with 
pines, welcome sight for a Nordic. Pines 
a hundred feet tall droop their branches 
with a burden of tropical moss. 

One vale of stones seems more endless 
than the others. Our train spreads out 
and I find myself riding quite alone, no 
living thing in sight. My thoughts turn 
back to other days, similar days, when I had 
seen eager doctors from the North bringing 
the gospel of health to other regions; in 

Kashmir, behind the Hima- 











layas, the medical mission- 
ary, Protestant or Catho- 
lic, justifying his calling by 
saving bodies as well as 
souls; in China and Siam, 
energetic physicians from 
the occident stemming the 
tide of plagues; in Manila, 


a place that was a byword 
for pestilence into a health 
resort. The vigorous 
methods of our sanitary 
experts in the Philippines 
have now borne fruit; no 
tropical orientals seem so 
sound in health as_ the 
Filipinos. Perhaps a sim- 
ilar transformation will 








WHERE SANITATION IS BEING INTRODUCED 
A Haitian home. All the people in this picture live in the hut before which they 


are standing. 


some day be evident here. 
At about two in the 
afternoon, Fond-Verrettes 
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THE MAIN STREET OF FOND-VERRETTES, WHEN FIRST VISITED BY AMERICAN DOCTORS 


comes into view. On an abrupt hillside, 
perched above us, gleams a white church 
with a shrine containing three large crosses. 
Behind the village the hills dip, suggesting 
a pass to some land of mystery. Above the 
pine-covered heights the sky is an azure blue. 

We dismount. The jaded horses, their 
pack-saddles removed, are led to pasture. 
But the doctors show never a sign of fa- 
tigue. 

‘““Much sickness here?’’ queries one, ad- 
dressing the native police inspector in 
Creole. 

‘“‘Only—some,” answers the inspector. 

Even less pessimistic is a woman in the 
bazaars when addressed the same question: 
‘Non.’ She smiles and shakes her head, 
arranging her small exhibit of fish and 
vegetables. Another woman is shelling a 
bowl of peanuts. 

“What about this?” Dr. Kennedy points 
to the neck of a man about to make a 
purchase. He bends his head; there is 
a mass of raw sores. The woman smiles 
and shrugs her shoulders. 

‘Fever here?”’ questions the doctor. 

‘‘Non.”’ Smiles and shrug from saleslady. 

A girl passes by. She is clothed in ragged 
blue calico. The doctor touches a scrawny 
arm. 

‘Are you ill?” he asks ina kindly manner. 

The young woman hesitates a moment, 
embarrassed. 

“Not very well,” she answers. 

The doctor notes the swollen glands of 
the arm. 


“Syphilis,” he says to his companion; 
and to the girl, ‘You are sick, but we have 
come to cure you.” 

The girl laughs in a doubtful manner and 
runs away. Within five minutes she re- 
turns with a friend. The woman has 
a swollen foot bound up with a rag. 

The doctor wrinkles his brow sympa- 
thetically. 

“Sick?” 

The woman nods timidly. 

“Foot very cold,” she explains on en- 
couragement. ‘‘Can not keep warm.” 

A man, more bold, stands in the physi- 
cian’s path. He touches his chest. ‘ Much 
pain here,” he murmurs with a dull look 
in his eyes. 


Bringing the Gospel of Health 


Up and down the main street of that 
dirty village the news has spread: the doc- 
tors have come! The people leave their 
huts. They swarm over piles of fly-infested 
rubbish that lie in the street, they bring 
out human remnants that had been hidden 
away—children with Lodies eaten by sores, 
old people propped in chairs. 

Magnificent surroundings of pine-clad 
mountains, clear blue sky above. With all 
God’s gifts of nature, was ever place so God- 
forsaken? After an afternoon’s inspec- 
tion it becomes evident that at least half 
the populace have syphilis, while the rav- 
ages of smallpox, malaria and intestinal 
worms are everywhere. 

Why select this forlorn place, remote 
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DR. KENNEDY AND THE VILLAGE TAILOR 


The American-made sewing machine on the chair in this pic- 
ture was one of the few evidences of the Twentieth Century 
found in Fond-Verrettes by the American naval doctors. 


from the world, to bring the gospel of sani- 
tary living? Are there not nearer, larger, 
communities in need of it? 

“Fond-Verrettes,” explains one doctor, 
“is the last outpost in our campaign. The 
Haitian Sanitary Service, under Capt. C. S. 
Butler of the American Navy, has been 
spreading its net gradually over the Re- 
public; Fond-Verrettes, at the end of this 
wild valley, is being reached only to-day. 

“Even then,” I ask, “are there enough 
inhabitants in this one village to warrant 
a clinic?” 

“You should see the town on a market 
day!” replies the doctor. “Thousands of 
people swarm down from the mountains. 
The whole district might be cleaned up in 
a short time if a clinic is established here.” 


An Essentially Moral People 


The presence of disease in loathsome 
forms, it seems, does not necessarily indi- 
cate immorality. Through centuries of 
war and unrest, syphilis has spread among 
this primitive people, who had no medical 
knowledge to protect themselves. The 
Haitian peasants are essentially moral. 
Each man usually takes a wife after the 
biblical formula, although the marriage 
ceremony is not always performed by the 


Church. Catholic wedlock has been an 
expensive luxury in the past. To be mar- 
ried signified comparative plutocracy. 

Here is a man with a face disfigured by 
black eruptions. 

“YVaws,” says the doctor, and tells him, 
“Come to Ganthier next Tuesday, nine 
o’clock.” 

A young mother brings a baby, its mouth 
eaten with ulcers: “Come to Ganthier, 
next Tuesday, nine o’clock. We will cure 
the baby.” The woman’s eyes smile grati- 
tude, and she nods in faith. 


A Promise of Health to Come 


Some men have been grinding petit maiz, 
the native corn. They leave their work and 
cluster around the doctors, whose tour has 
become a triumphal procession. Dr. Ken- 
nedy stops on a mound behind the church 
where a woman is pounding seeds in a crude 
mortar. 

“To make oil for lamp,” she explains, 
pleasantly. But she ceases to pound and 
gazes up at the stranger. 

A large girl in a faded pink dress hurries 
into a doorway and immediately reappears 
helping an old woman. She arranges her 
on a chair with sturdy arm while the old 
crone shakes like a leaf. Her skin is 
warped by disease, but there is no trace of 
displeasure in the doctor’s manner as he 
touches this wreck of humanity with deft 
and kindly hands. 

“Sick?” he queries. 

The woman’s hopeless nod tells the story. 

“Come to Ganthier, Tuesday, nine 
o’clock. We will make you well,” is the 
cheerful promise. 

She shakes her head. 
old,” she moans. 

‘She can not come,” explains the girl. 
“She can not walk.” 

“On muleback,” suggests the doctor 
hopefully. 

“Too old, too old,” mutters the crone. 

But the doctor is still cheerful. “‘ Never 
mind, in two months we shall come to 
Fond-Verrettes.” 

The woman smiles faintly. 

Now the doctor distributes cigarettes, 
and there is a joke or two. The crowd is 
laughing. 

Meanwhile the quick tropic night is 
closing in. No drinking water has as yet 
been available for the thirsty strangers, but 
water was set boiling the moment of ar- 
rival and now it is cool enough to drink. 
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Cots have been prepared 
outside the temporary 
police hut, with mosquito 
nets over them. 
Acrescent moon shed a 
vague light; the stars were 
bright above silhouettes 
of mountains. Someone 
had kindled a small fire 
before the shrine, and a 
mantle of smoke hung 
around the three crosses. 
The sordidness of the vil- 
lage faded; the scene be- 





es” 








came strange and beauti- 
ful. Under one roof a 
tom-tom sounded its 
mufiled beat. 

Sun-up. An energetic 
doctor is already calling for sugar for the 
coffee he has boiled, but there is not a grain 
in town. 

“What do Haitians use for sugar, any- 
way,” I ask. 

“Rapadu.”’ 

There is plenty of this sugar-cane product 
to be had in the bazaars. It comes in fat 
sticks, bound around with leaves, and has 
an agreeable taste like maple sugar—but it 
is not to be recommended for coffee. 

Dr. Kennedy has assumed the duties of 
the frying pan. 

“We are having a change of menu,” he 
calls cheerily. ‘‘Last night we had eggs, 
spaghetti and bacon; this morning we will 
have eggs, pork and beans and bacon.” 
But eventually the pork and beans prove 
too difficult to remove from the can, so that 
we breakfast on fried eggs, bacon and 
rapadu coffee. These doctors visit rural 
clinics under similar conditions about six 
days in every week, so they are hardened 
to dusty trails and rapadu. I was beginning 
to learn why “‘docteur” is such a term of 
respect throughout Haiti. 

The sun was hardly over the hills before 
there was more excitement in Fond-Ver- 
rettes. People were assembling on a hill 
overlooking the town; men gesticulated, 
women ran to and fro. 

Someone had come to buy land. 

The tailor left his American sewing ma- 
chine on his primitive table; the boy cutting 
leather for sheaths threw aside the knife; 
the youth plaiting hats left an unfinished 
chapeau on the ground; women forgot 
household duties to follow the crowd. 

Who owned this land that Captain 


THE PRESIDENT’S PALACE AT PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Port-au-Prince, capital of Haiti, contains fine modern buildings like this, and has 
paved streets and automobiles, but the rest of the country remains quite primitive. 


Farrell of the gendarmes wanted to buy? 
First one claimant appeared, then an- 
other. It was a tiny stone-covered plot, 
but it commanded a view of the valley 
that made it an excellent site for the new 
police station. It could be had for about 
forty dollars. A surveyor came. Stakes 
were driven in to mark the corners of the 
property. It was like some religious rite. 

By this time five persons stood as claim- 
ants to the lot, exhibiting their titles. The 
agreement was drawn up, but not one of 
the owners could sign his name. Each 
made a cross, duly witnessed. 

We packed to make an early start for 
Port au Prince, and even while bags were 
being put in order and horses saddled, 
people kept asking for ‘“‘docteur.” 

“Tell them to come to Ganthier,”’ shouts 
one of the doctors as the horses carefully 
take the stony trail. ‘‘Everybody sick 
should come. Tuesday, nine o'clock. If 
they can not come, we'll be back in two 
months to cure them here.” 

The ragged crowd falls back. There are 
only smiles and a timid “au revoir” from 
one or two. As we leave, I notice a heavy 
cloud down over the end of the vale, as 
though barring our exit. Suddenly a rain- 
bow gleams there, and the arc seems to 
rest behind the shrine with the three crosses. 
An old woman raises her eyes to the image 
of Christ, and makes the holy sign. Has 
this a deeper significance? Is there, perhaps, 
a ray of hope for this valley so benighted 
that it does not appreciate its own misery? 
This may be the view of a sentimentalist; 
the doctors are too busy to notice these 
things. 
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A New AGENcY FOR RESEARCH 





BY WILLIAM B. SHAW 








HEN the Illinois Legislature met in 

special session on June 18 and in five 
days passed two important bills with ref- 
erence to the tax situation in Chicago, it 
occasioned some astonishment, even to 
those fairly familiar with the local condi- 
tions. And when the State Tax Commis- 
sion a month later, under the authorization 
of one of these statutes, issued an order 
requiring a complete reassessment of real 
estate in Chicago and Cook County, it 
precipitated a situation of extreme concern 
to taxpayers in Chicago and of some in- 
terest to students of municipal taxation 
in general. That order was given because 
business men and taxpayers had protested 
vehemently against the methods of assess- 
ment followed in Chicago (and by no means 
unfamiliar elsewhere), which had resulted 
in a cumulation of inequalities and injus- 
tices that could no longer be endured. A 


Joint Commission on Real Estate Valuation 
had been at work on the problem since 
the autumn of 1926. It was a body little 
given to theorizing and determined to base 
its activities on ascertained facts. That 
meant research — grubbing, correlating, 
grouping. 

There was one agency in Chicago that 
was fitted to dig into the assessment situa- 
tion and lay bare the ugly truth. This was 
the Institute for Research in Land Eco- 
nomics and Public Utilities. It had as 
one of its taxation experts Herbert D. 
Simpson, Ph.D., whom the Joint Commis- 
sion soon found to be the right man to 
conduct the kind of investigation that it 
wished to have made. So it gave Professor 
Simpson its hearty support, and for many 
months the work of excavation proceeded, 
until the Institute had in its possession a 
mass of data concerning real-estate valua- 
tion in Chicago such as 











probably no other large 
city in the country hasever 
had. Professor Simpson, 
representing the Institute 
and backed by the Joint 
Commission, presented 
facts in place of recrimin- 
ation,—and the facts were 
sensational enough, in all 
conscience. 
Heandhisassistants had 
examined more than 6,000 
actual transfers of real es- 
tate during a period in the 
middle of the assessment 
quadrennium—the latter 
part of 1924 and early part 
of 1925. (Chicago’s assess- 
ments are made every four 
years.) Knowing the act- 
ual sales of these proper- 








IN DR. ELY’S OFFICE AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY & 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, director of the Institute for Research in Land Economics 
and Public Utilities, is here shown in consultation with Dr. Herbert D. Simpson, 
taxation expert of the Institute, at its Chicago headquarters. ° 
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ties, Dr. Simpson made a 
comparison with the as- 
sessed value. Some prop- 
erties were found to have 
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THE STATISTICAL LABORATORY OF THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN LAND ECONOMICS 
AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Graduate students from all over the world come to Northwestern University to study under the members of the 
Institute, and are put to work on definite, living problems. 


beenassessed at slightly less than 5 percent of 
their sales value, others at more than 100 per 
cent., while the average was 30 per cent. 
The assessments of single-family residences 
ran all the way from 5 to 85 per cent. of sales 
value. The range for vacant lots was about 
the same. As there was no gainsaying Dr. 
Simpson’s facts and no attempt to dispute 
them, the State Tax Commission was con- 
vinced that Chicago real-estate owners 
should have a new deal; hence the sweeping 
order in July. 


The Institute and Chicago 


The only way that any system of real- 
property taxation can justify itself is to 
show that whatever the percentage of actual 
value adopted as a basis—whether fifty or 
seventy-five or twenty-five—that rate is 
uniformly applied. If one man’s property 
is assessed at 5 per cent. and his neighbor’s 
at 100 per cent. of its ascertainable value, 
the rule of uniformity is, of course, recklessly 
violated. Dr. Simpson showed, by the use 
of scientific and easily intelligible methods, 
with an admixture of plain common sense, 
that not one instance merely, nor a score of 
instances, but literally thousands of them 
proclaimed the inequalities and deviations 
resulting from the Chicago system. Now 
this was a matter that concerned not only 
every property owner, but every renter as 
well, in the city of Chicago. The disclosures 
made in the report had a vital meaning for 
all sorts and conditions of Chicagoans. 

However, this article was not begun for 
the purpose of discussing Chicago’s taxation 
problems. The activities of her citizens in 





this matter impressed us as a fine example of 
the intelligence of a great community being 
brought to bear in the common interest ona 
practical problem of the gravest significance, 
and we were also struck by the city’s good 
fortune in having at hand a coéperating 
group of trained experts who could be 
depended on to employ scientific methods 
for a definite and practical end. Other 
communities are quite as much in need of 
such codperation as Chicago was. All 
public-spirited workers for the common 
good would do well, we believe, to study the 
objectives, structure and personnel of the 
Institute for Research in Land Economics 
and Public Utilities. There is nothing 
quite like it either at home or abroad, so 
far as we are aware. 
A New Fact-Finding Agency 

The name of the Institute, long as it is, 
does not fully describe the purpose and 
work of the organization. It has an aca- 
demic sound, and there is danger, perhaps, 
that an impression will be spread abroad 
that this is merely another of the rapidly 
growing number of university-attached 
groups, having worthy but rather recondite 
aims with which the ordinary citizen has not 
the remotest concern. Should such an idea 
of the Institute and its objects be accepted, 
it would be most unfortunate, for nothing 
could be further from the truth. While the 
Institute’s personnel is composed of uni- 
versity-trained men and women, who are 
well grounded in the principles of economics, 
their daily work is in fields that have a 
direct, primary interest for all of us. This 
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work is productive and helpful to the 
community because the workers are 
equipped for their jobs. The Chicago tax 
situation is only one example showing how 
the general welfare is promoted by the 
activities of such a corps of investigators. 

The mainspring of this organism with a 
necessarily long name will be found in the 
personality of its director, who has a patro- 
nymic of only three letters. Richard T. 
Ely is an outstanding figure among Amer- 
ican economists. As a university professor 
he was never restrained by tradition. His 
study became a clearing-house for facts 
from the economic and industrial world. 
His students could not avoid contact with 
business life. They were encouraged in 
every way to watch the wheels go round. 
Ely’s pedagogical method was like that of 
the early instructor in biology, who in lieu 
of a doctoral dissertation set his pupils to 
work on a bushel of clams! Research was 
Ely’s gospel and he preached it in season and 
out of season. At first his was a voice crying 
in the academic wilderness, but it was not 
long unheard. 

It has been often remarked that no other 
American teacher working in his field has 
turned out so many students who later won 
distinction. It is not difficult to account for 
this. The men and women who went to 
study with Ely may have been already 
started on the road to achievement, but 
they would not have gone to him in the first 
instance or remained with him for years, if 
they had not felt that he had something 
worth while to give them. His methods of in- 
struction are his own, and he succeedsin call- 
ing into use the best powers of the student. 


The Human Element in Research 


We may trace in Dr. Ely’s career as a 
professor of political economy the origin 
and growth of the idea of a special organiza- 
tion for research in land economics. While 
at Johns Hopkins he wrote ‘Taxation in 
American States and Cities,’ the first 
scientific treatise on the subject, and later, 
at the University of Wisconsin, while writ- 
ing his great treatise on “Property and 
Contract in Relation to the Distribution of 
Wealth,” he devoted much attention in his 
department. to the study of land utilization, 
having in this the codperation of specialists 
in agriculture. Dr. Ely’s interest in the 
whole subject increased as the years passed, 
and he enlisted the interest of other scholars 
and technical experts. Finally, only eight 


years ago, the Institute itself became a going 
concern, first at the University of Wisconsin, 
and since 1925 at Chicago in affiliation 
with Northwestern University. 

Before attempting to describe the In- 
stitute’s activities, one other characteristic 
of its founder and director should be men- 
tioned as throwing light on his attitude to- 
ward public questions. Dr. Ely is not and 
never has been an adherent of the “cold- 
blooded” school of economists, so-called. 
When we say of him that the human aspects 
of every economic problem are always pres- 
ent in his thought it is not to disparage in 
the slightest degree the keenness of his 
powers of analysis or his ability to reason 
dispassionately as an economist, but the 
well-being of humankind is a factor that he 
refuses to ignore or to minimize. The fact 
that, in a prosperous State like Wisconsin, 
farm lands to the value of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars should every year be 
sold for taxes impresses him because of the 
trerendous economic loss involved, but 
even more because of the tragic stories 
of poor settlers who have lost their all, in 
many cases as the result of mistaken judg- 
ment in the purchase of land. One need 
not have known Dr. Ely very long to be 
convinced that whatever the Institute can 
do to prevent such human tragedies will be 
in his mind a justification of its existence. 


To Promote Better Housing 


This brings us to the core of our theme: 
What can the Institute do, what has it 
already begun to do; for the bettering of 
human life? Take the general subject of 
houvsing—and remember it was Lord Bryce 
who said: “The place in which a man or 
woman dwells is vital to the character of 
the man or woman.” The Institute’s pro- 
gram includes a thoroughgoing study of 
everything relating to housing for the greater 
part of our population, considering ‘not 
only the dvellings themselves but the social 
institutions and activities that affect and 
determine living conditions.” ‘The results 
of such researches by members of the 
Institute’s staff are being realized in the 
most practical ways—through the City 
Housing Corporation of New York and in 
the actual planning of subdivisions in the 
city of Chicago. The findings of the 
Institute could doubtless be utilized with 
advantage by hundreds of cities and towns 
throughout the covntry. With larger 
resources, the direct impact of the In- 











“UNDER ALL, THE LAND” 


stitute’s teachings and experience in: this 
field would be tremendous. Communities 
everywhere stand in need of it. 

The financing of home-building com- 
mands the Institute’s attention, and inter- 
esting suggestions on this matter have 
already resulted from the studies that have 
been made. It has been found, for example, 
that the element of risk in second mortgages 
on homes has been greatly overestimated 
and the cost of such mortgages kept too 
high. The individual borrower has had to 
pay a higher rate than was justified in the 
City of Chicago, where it was found that 
mortgage bankers had lost only a fraction of 
one per cent. on such second-mortage loans. 

The Institute has made studies of the 
factors determining the location and growth 
of cities and the concentration and shifting 
of districts given over to special uses within 
cities. 


Farm Mistakes and Farm Distress 


The Institute’s approach to the problems 
of farm-land economics is unlike that of any 
existing farm-relief agency. Dr. Ely and 
his associates are concerned with the basic 
causes of the present distress. They are not 
interested in mere palliatives. Still less do 
they care for any man’s panacea. Their 
researches have shown that agriculture, 
which before the war received more than 
20 per cent. of the national income, now 
gets about 10% percent. Moreover, in the 
period 1921-5 there were six times as many 
farm bankruptcies as during a_ corre- 
sponding period before the war. One reason 
for this shrinkage of the farmer’s share in 
the nation’s income is found in the malad- 
justments due to changing price levels. 
That is, it takes five loads of farm products 
to pay for the same quantity of supplies and 
equipment which before the war could be 
bought for four loads. 

Most of the vociferous political advocates 
of farm relief get as far in their analysis as 
this price discrepancy, but some of them 
get no farther. Dr. Ely and his staff of 
workers are not content to stop at that 
point. They are seeking in the history of 
American agriculture causes that have con- 
tributed to bring about the present situation. 
Two such contributing causes they believe 
they have found in the over-stimulation of 
agriculture and the farming of land unfitted 
for the purpose. More research will be re- 
quired to determine how far these causes have 
operated, and how they may be checked. 
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Another objective of the Institute is 
balanced production on agricultural land. 
Some land now given over to farming might 
be better used for growing trees, of which 
there is now an underproduction. It is the 
aim of the Institute to show by careful sur- 
veys of land under cultivation how some of 
these mistakes may be rectified and to lay 
the basis for a wiser policy of land utiliza- 
tion for the future. In Michigan and Wis- 
consin fact-finding studies for this purpose 
have been conducted. 

Farm tenancy and farm ownershipare sub- 
jects that are claiming a great part of the 
Institute’s attention. The aim is to bring 
together the facts on ownership and tenure 
of agricultural land, and therefrom to dis- 
cover the underlying principles of land 
tenure. Everything that is known to help 
or hinder the acquisition of farm land— 
credit, taxation, the farmers’ standard of 
living—is subjected to the most careful 
scrutiny. A district in Manitowoc County, 
Wisconsin, known to have a low percentage 
of tenancy, was selected as one of the areas 
for intensive, qualitative study. Land 
transfer and inheritance in that district 
from its settlement in 1847 were searchingly 
examined, and genealogical and sociological 
factors were taken into account. The 
data on 2,500 mortgages, bonds, and con- 
tracts thus obtained showed land credits, 
encumbrances and interest rates over a 
period of eighty years. A similar study was 
conducted in an Illinois township where the 
tenancy percentage is high. 


Research in Public Utilities 


Why public utilities should be associated 
with the land in the Institute’s research 
work will be clear after a moment’s reflec- 
tion. In the case of urban land, all the 
problems of city development are related 
more or less closely to transportation. The 
same thing is true as to the marketing of the 
products of the farm. Such a public utility 
as water-power cannot be considered except 
in connection with the land. So the In- 
stitute is proceeding, step by step, to un- 
cover the great body of fact that underlies 
every important public utility. In addition 
to this, it has given to the world the first 
comprehensive treatment of the subject of 
public utilities in the form of a book by 
Prof. Martin G. Glaeser, of the University 
of Wisconsin, entitled, ‘‘Outlines of Public 
Utility Economics.” Recently, research 
has been directed mainly to the tendencies of 
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municipal ownership in electric light and 
power and the securing of capital by regu- 
lated industries, including railroads. 

Public-utility finance and accounting, 
the taxation of public-service «ompanies, 
their labor policies, and the education of 
their employees are among. the special 
topics in this field that have been investi- 
gated. One most important piece of re- 
search recently undertaken was the survey 
of public ownership in Los Angeles carried 
out by Dr. Ely and Professor Glaeser. 


Publications 


The Institute’s Journal, published quar- 
terly at Chicago, affords an outlet for sum- 
maries of the field studies continually going 
on. Then there is the growing series of 
more permanent publications in book form 
—for one mission of the Institute is the 
creation of a literature of land economics. 
If any of our readers should wish to see for 
himself how these associated economists are 
attacking their self-imposed task, and what 
they are doing toward building up an in- 
telligent public opinion in a field that has 
been strangely neglected in the past, we 
advise him to consult what is known as the 
“Land Economics Series’ (Macmillan), 
recent issues in which are ‘Urban Land 
Economics,” by Messrs. Hinman and 
Dorau, giving the results of the Institute’s 
pioneer researches over several years; ‘‘ Real 
Estate Law,” by Gen. Nathan W. Mac- 
Chesney, and Glaeser’s ‘‘Outlines of Public 
Utility Economics,” already mentioned. 
‘Elements of Land Economics,” by Ely and 
Morehouse, is an earlier volume which is 
published in the same series. 


The Institute Trains Its Own Workers 


Although the Institute’s primary pur- 
pose is research, it has a pedagogical inter- 
est that might well command the attention 
of university authorities. It is, of course, a 
non-profit-making enterprise, receiving its 
funds for use in research and in such activi- 
ties as promote research. By the present ar- 
rangement with Northwestern University, 
that institution has the benefit of some 
teaching' by members of the Institute’s 
staff. It has been claimed for the instruc- 
tion thus given and for the environment 
provided by the Institute that the at- 
mosphere of Johns Hopkins in the ’80’s has 


been brought back. The thirty graduate | 


students from various colleges and uni- 
versities, working in close association with 
members of the Institute’s staff and all 
engaged on definite, living problems, cer- 
tainly enjoy unusual advantages. In the 
course of nearly half a century Dr. Ely has 
had to do with many such students. Heas- 
sures us that he never worked with an abler 
group than those who now surround him. 
So new workers are being trained every 
year for the tasks that lie ahead. The 
Institute thus becomes self-perpetuating in 
personnel. It is most important that it be 
also financially equipped to carry on. 

There are now serving on the Institute’s 
Board of Trustees, Albert Shaw, editor of 
this REVIEW, as president; Rufus C. Dawes, 
John H. Finley, of the New York Times; 
Director Henry S. Graves, of the Yale 
School of Forestry; William S. Kies, the 
New York banker; ex-Governor Frank O, 
Lowden of Illinois, and Gen. Nathan W. 
MacChesney. 

The Advisory Research Council, which is 
national in scope, includes in its present 
membership the following well-known econ- 
omists; Prof. B. H. Hibbard, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Prof. Frank A. Fetter, 
of Princeton; Dean Ralph E. Heilman, of 
the School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University; Prof. C. O. Ruggles, of the 
University of Ohio; Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
of Columbia; Prof. John D. Black, of Har- 
vard University; and Dean Charles M. 
Thompson, of the College of Commerce, 
University of Illinois. Other economists will 
be invited to join this council, the purpose 
being to unite the efforts of all who are 
seeking to attain more scientific methods in 
land utilization and the administration of 
public utilities. To this end it is hoped 
headquarters will be opened in different 
parts of the country. 

The Institute at present has a yearly bud- 
get of about $100,000. It is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. Aid 
has been received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, and various organizations and 
individuals. Northwestern University 
furnishes offices and equipment, and the 
Institute is active in developing the educa- 
tional work in the university’s department 
of economics. The lecturing and teaching 
done by members of the Institute’s staff 
is all intended to promote research. 
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A Fresh Start 
Toward Disarmament 


HE search for disarmament has entered a 

new phase. Begun ten years ago with the 
destruction of the German military machine, 
it has not progressed much further as yet. But 
there are signs that September, 1928, like the 
period after the Washington arms limitation 
conference, or like that in which the Locarno 
spirit suffused European chancellories, marks 
the end of an old and the beginning of a new 
period in the progress toward a disarmed world. 
In the first place, there is the Kellogg treaty 
renouncing war. Having formally given up 
war as an instrument of national policy, the 
Powers might well ask themselves whether they 
really need their present large supply of the 
tools of war. President Coolidge has said that 
the treaty will not reduce American army or 


navy plans, a sentiment which the French have 
been quick to endorse as applying to them. 
But in so far as the treaty removes the danger 
of war—how far is still uncertain—it removes 
the necessity for preparedness. 

Moreover, immediately after signing the 
Kellogg treaty in Paris, Aristide Briand, Gustav 
Stresemann, and the other dignitaries of 
Europe’s diplomatic world will hasten to 
Geneva. There the Council of the League of 
Nations is to meet, and the occasion will be 
taken to discuss Rhineland evacuation, Dawes 
plan revision, and other unfinished business 
along the political road to peace. 

September too will bring the annual meeting 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, and 
another session of the often adjourned Prepara- 
tory Commission on Disarmament instituted by 
the League. These sessions also will feel the 
stirring of a new life in their deliberations. A 
factor particularly vital to the Preparatory 
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GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, CENTER OF THE DISARMAMENT EFFORTS OF THE WORLD 
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Commission is the reported agreement in policy 
between Great Britain and France which, as 
Mr. Simonds points out in his article on page 
273 of this issue, may set. up a powerful 
European group opposed to American methods 
of limiting armaments. 

Of course there is no guarantee that the 
altered international situation will lead these 
September meetings to initiate extensive am- 
putations on the world’s stock of armies and 
navies. Indeed, a consideration of the magni- 
tude of the task inspires the fear that little can 
be accomplished. 

An accurate measure of the colossal endeavor 
required for disarmament is offered by the 
League of Nations Armaments Year-Book for 
1927-1928. This is an annual compendium of 
information about armaments the world over, 
of which the present volume is the fourth. A 
note from the World Peace Foundation, which 
distributes League documents in this country, 
warns readers that since the various nations 
use different methods of computation, the result- 
ing information is not entirely accurate as a 
basis for comparisons. Granting this, and 
using round numbers instead of the detailed 
ones in the book, there are nevertheless some 
profoundly interesting conclusions to be drawn 
from it. : 

This has been done in the New York Times 
by the English writer, P. W. Wilson. After 
allowing for varying rates of exchange, says Mr. 
Wilson, we may say that the world’s annual 
expenditure for armament is as follows: 


Armies............ $2,400,000,000 
INBVIES,).....sssi0e:00  “X51O0;000;000 
WOUAN 3 3:trdie’s $3 500,000,000 


“The total expenditure of $3,500,000,000 is 
equal to the annual expenditure of the United 
States for all purposes, including interest and 
repayment of debt,” writes Mr. Wilson. “It 
is also equal to a charge of $2 a head, or $10 a 
family, for the entire human race, including 
those hundreds of millions of people in Asia and 
Africa to whom, as yet, money has scarcely a 
meaning.” 

As for the size of armies, these may be 
totalled at a broad figure of 5,500,000 men 
giving full time to service with the colors. 
Counting the population of the world as 1,800,- 
090,000, this allows a little more than one 
soldier to every 300 civilians. The United 
States is safely under this figure, with only one 
soldier to about every 800 civilians. If the rest 


of the world were to scale its armies down to 
the same level, it would mean that, of the total 
given above, 3,300,000 regulars, or far more 
than-half, would have to be disbanded. These 
figures, be it noted, deal only with regulars— 
reservists and militia not being included. 

Japan and Great Britain have one soldier 
for about every 300 and 310 civilians respec- 
tively. While this is nearly three times the 
ratio of the United States, it is on the Con- 
tinent of Europe that the most heavily armed 
nations are found. The standing armies of 
Europe total nearly 3,000,000 men. “This 
means that a continent with one-quarter the 
population of the world maintains more than 
one-half the man power,’ comments Mr. 
Wilson. 

When one turns to figures for naval estab- 
lishments an entirely different array is to be 
found. Here it is to be noted that, while in 1913 
warships of all kinds totalled a little less than 
7,000,000 tons, and during the war rose well 
over that figure, they now have sunk to hardly 
more than 5,000,000 for the whole world. 
While this reduction has been made, the mer- 
chant tonnage of all nations, totalled, has 
grown from 47,000,000 in 1913 to 65,000,000 
last year. The United States and Japan are 
the only nations which have increased their 
naval tonnage, while all other nations have 
decreased theirs. 

Such is in general outline the world’s present 
stock of the establishments of war. It must ke 
remembered that even more important in 
reckoning military strength is what France calls 
“potential,” namely, the whole resources of a 
country, its civilian population, its agriculture, 
its factories, railways, length of coastline, and 
other imponderable factors. 


Dr. Finley 
Rides the Eagle 


EVENTY-NINE years ago, when the gold 

rush to California was in full swing, the 
English humorous weekly Punch published a 
scheme of its own for rapid transit to the 
Golden West. It proposed a transcontinental 
Eagle Conveyance Company, in which “eagles, 
dispatched along a wire by means of small 
rings attached to their legs, would give the 
swiftness so desirable in expeditions to Cali- 
fornia.” A cartoonist drew a picture of the 
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eagle in action, which is re- 
produced here. 

As we know, Punch’s whim- 
sical suggestion has now be- 
come reality—more or less. 
Recently Dr. John H. Finley, 
seated astride not an eagle 
but a mail-bag, as it were, 
gave a demonstration of this. 
He made the air-mail journey 
from the Atlantic seaboard to 
California, and thence north 
to Seattle. Dr. Finley, an 
editor of the New York Times, 
was on his way to speak be- 
fore the annual meeting of 
the American Bar Association. 

That so distinguished a 











globe-trotter should use the 
mail planes as a normal con- 

















veyance indicates the assured 
place of the service in the 
American scheme of trans- 
portation. And where the 
balloon railway at which Punch smiled was to 
cover 1,000 miles a day, Dr. Finley flew the 
3,000 miles across the continent in thirty-one 
hours—hardly more than a day and a quarter. 

In a dispatch to the Times Dr. Finley’s 
experiences are recounted. He left Hadley 
Field, near New York, at 12:40 on’a Sunday 
afternoon. At 7:40 that evening he was in 
Chicago. That same evening he left Chicago, 
reaching Omaha at midnight; and changing 
planes once more, he flew on, to reach Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, at dawn. Just as the sun was rising 
he left the Cheyenne field in another plane. 
Salt Lake City by 10 o’clock, an altitude of 
10,000 feet to get over the mountains, Reno, 
and Oakland Airport, in California, by four 
in the afternoon, Pacific time, was the schedule 
for that day. 

After spending the night at a hotel and rising 
early, Dr. Finley traveled the 800 miles to 
Seattle in less than seven hours, with stops at 


Medford and Portland, Oregon, and Tacoma, - 


Washington. He reached Seattle at 1:40 P. M. 

Only once during the trip, in flying over a 
canyon, was Dr. Finley nervous: “There we 
were flying quite low and it was bumpy,” he 
said. “I saw possibilities of a quick drop in 
case of mishap, but we soon reached a higher 
elevation and I felt easier. . . . It is a striking 
contrast, this flying across the country, with 
the travel by stage-coach of the old days. The 





PUNCH’S OWN AIR MAIL TO CALIFORNIA 


A cartoon of the London Punch of 1849, suggesting a rapid means of reaching 


the gold-fields of the West. 


principle is the same. Then the traveler 
changed horses and drivers from time to time. 
Now he changes planes and pilots and goes on. 
But he crosses the continent now in the time 
it took in the other days to cross a county. 
It is a form of transportation that I can heartily 
commend. I like to travel that way.” 

A month before, said Dr. Finley, he had made 
much the same trip by railroad. Then he had 
spent eleven nights in a sleeping-car. 


Is There a 
New Tammany? 


OR many decades Tammany, the organ- 
ization which dominates the Democratic 
politics of a part of New York City, has been 
accepted as arch-type of the political machine 
in the United States, the symbol of corruption 
in government. The country has not forgot- 
ten the methods of its one-time boss, Croker, 
nor its unbelievable rottenness before that, in 
the days of Tweed. In many parts of the coun- 
try it is believed that Tammany is just what 
it always was; but of recent years there has 
been talk of a new Tammany, a reformed one. 
Is the Tammany tiger truly regenerate, or 
has it merely puts its tongue in its cheek? In 
the September American Mercury Joseph 
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By Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


“A SMILE ON THE FACE OF THE TIGER” 


A Western view of what will happen to Democrats who trust in 


the reform of Tammany. 


McGoldrick opens wide the mouth of this 
tiger, peers within, and reports on what he sees. 

To begin with, he says, ‘The Tammany 
Society, or Columbian order, is a fraternal 
society, or, as Judge Olvany, present Tammany 
leader, would say, a patriotic society. It is 
not limited to Democrats, and many persons 
prominent in Democratic politics are not 
members. It is hardly more (or less) secret than 
the Elks or the Masons. Its ritual and rig- 
marole are of Indian analogy.” 

Mr. McGoldrick is convinced that there is 
a new Tammany; but as to its reformation, 
here is what he finds: 

“The new Tammany is just as natural a de- 
velopment as the new Ford. As with the latter, 
perhaps the principal objection to the old model 
was its external appearance. The Tammany 
of to-day is the product of changing social 
forces. The sons of the men who were leaders 
in the nineties have had opportunities denied 
to their immigrant fathers. Many have been 
to college. Their children are even better off. 

“All this has not been an unmixed blessing 
to the organization. Some of its followers are 
deserting into the suburbs. Others have drifted 


"THERE WAS A YOUNG LADY FROM NSGER, 
‘WHO SMILED AS SHE RODE ON A TIGER. 
BUT THEY CAME BACK FROM THE RIDE 
WITH THE LADY INSIDE, 


into business and have little time for 
or interest in politics. Sons brought 
up inhomes remote from their fathers’ 
district clubs are not drawn into the 
current. Many have attained to an in- 
tellectual and moral understanding 
that unfits them for old-fashioned 
practical politics. Thuggery at the 
polls, bribery, contract jobbery and 
the older alliance with vice and crime 
are giving way to methods more re- 
fined, if not inherently more honest.” 

Not all of Tammany is new, Mr. 
McGoldrick declares. Some of the 
old-time chiefs “with leathery necks 
and even tougher consciences” are 
still to be found, though the newer 

_ leaders are quite “‘as much at home in 
dinner coats and plus-fours as their 
grandfathers were in red undershirts.” 
But the new Tammany is winning, 
Mr. Goldrick believes, although the 
collapse of Al Smith’s presidential 
hopes would almost certainly produce 
a. reaction. 

Tammany operates in the normal 
manner of the well-oiled American 
political machine—through its district 
leaders, who, making a point of being 








helpful to the people in their locality, bring 


loyal votes in return. 

Its patronage does not cover all of New York’s 
fine jobs, for many New York posts are Federal 
patronage, which, because of the country’s habits 
in Presidential years, are Republican: 

“This Republican domain embraces the cus- 
toms-house, the naturalization bureau, the 
Federal income-tax office, the post-office, 
Prohibition enforcement and the judicial 
system, including inter alia the lucrative bank- 
rupt business. All these delicacies must nor- 
mally be regarded as Republican perquisites, 
but they will be Tammany’s dower if Al Smith’s 
dream comes true. It is hard to imagine his 
refusing to give them to the organization, for 
he is avowedly an organization man. 

“On the other hand, his thorough practical 
acquaintance with politics and government 
would ensure.the maintenance of standards 
fully as high as those he has insisted upon where 
Tammany has been permitted to enter the State 
departments. He would probably require that 
the Hall remain discreetly at home, and leave 
Washington, as it has left Albany, to him.” 

As for the alliance between Tammany and 
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the powers of evil, “The old 
Tammany was a synonym for al- 
liance with vice. To-day with 
the Hall more completely in con- 
trol than it has ever been before, 
and the first Tammany police 
commissioner in twenty-five years 
in office, vice conditions in New 
York are better than they have 
ever been and superior to those 
of any other large city.” 

The Tiger, Mr. McGoldrick 
concludes, has developed an alert, 
almost kindly, sensitiveness to 
criticism. 





Colonial America 








Comes Back 


HADY streets lined with gracious pre 

Revolutionary houses of mellow brick, and 
never a gasoline filling station or a chain store 
to provide a jarring modern note—this is the 
Williamsburg of the future which is to rise on 
the Williamsburg of the past. Here, in the 
Virginia town in which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was first conceived and in which 
the Bill of Rights was written, seventeenth- 
century America is to come to life once more. 
It will be the dream come true of the Rev. 
William Goodwin, pastor of the Williamsburg 
Old Bruton Parish Church. 


WILLIAMSBURG COUNTY AND CITY COURTHOUSE 
It has occupied its place on.Court Green since 1770. 


Dr. Goodwin was fired by a vision of Duke of 
Gloucester Street 2s it must once have been. 
At one end was William and Mary College. 
A building there, constructed in 1694, is said 
to be the only one in America designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and is the oldest college 
building in this country. 

Here Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Tyler 
and John Marshall studied. The college presi- 
dent’s house, already old at the time of the 
Revolution, served then as a hospital for the 
French wounded. Down the street the old 
courthouse is still in use, and across the village 








green is a curious eight-sided 
tower called the Powder Horn, 
which was built in 1714 to pro- 
tect the arms and munitions sent 
over by Queen Anne. Inits time 
it has served as stable, Baptist 
Church, and dance hall. 

Also there is a tiny brick store, 
once an apothecary shop, and the 
original prison built in 1701, 
which has housed a Governor and 
several famous pirates. In one 
of the many handsome old resi- 
dences Washington and Lafayette 
planned the Battle of Yorktown. 
The house belonged to George 
Wythe, first professor of law in 
America and a signer of the 








THE OLD JAIL AT WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
Its thick walls are as staunch to-day as when it was built in 1701. 


Declaration of Independence. 
Further on is the original clerk’s 
office of the House of Burgesses. 
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From the Virginia Chamber of Commerce 


THE CAMPUS OF WILLIAM AND MARY, THE OLDEST COLLEGE IN THE COUNTRY 


The building in the center, designed by Christopher Wren, was built in 1694; Brafferton Hall (left) was finished in 
1723; the President’s House (right) in 1732. 


Crumbling foundations are all that remain now 
of such landmarks as the House of Burgesses— 
Williamsburg was once Virginia’s capital—the 
palace of the royal governor, and the first 
theater in America. 

Dr. Goodwin conceived a plan of restoring 
Williamsburg, with modern buildings removed 
to side streets, old buildings brought back to 
their original beauty, and others reared upon 
their original foundations in reincarnation of 
the past. He took his dream to John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who agreed with him that the old 
Virginia town lying between the James and 
York rivers would draw visitors from all over 
the world, and give to them not only a- greater 
understanding of the past but strength and 
inspiration. Mr. Rockefeller placed at Dr. 
Goodwin’s disposal more than four million 
dollars. In about five years’ time the new-old 
town will be complete. 

All buildings on Duke of Gloucester, Francis, 
and Nicholson streets have been bought by 
Williamsburg Restoration, Inc. The modern 
buildings are to be torn down and rebuilt else- 
where; the old ones restored; the missing ones 
artfully contrived to look just as they did two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Nothing will be 
allowed to mar the perfection of the reproduc- 
tion. 

One of the ancient houses in Williamsburg is 
Galt House. Three generations of Galts served 
as physicians in the insane asylum near by, 
which is said to be the first hospital in the world 
operated exclusively for the mentally sick. 
Here, too, is the home of lovely Mary Cary, once 
beloved by George Washington. Mary’s 
parents discouraged the impecunious engineer— 


so the story runs—and when he returned to 
Williamsburg, a General at the head of his 
victorious troops, Mary fainted on her porch 
as he approached. 

One of the fine old houses in town is Bassett 
Hall, in which Vice-President Tyler was staying 
when news was brought to him of Harrison’s 
death and his own succession. Tyler was not 
found there, however, but playing marbles in 
the back of a store on Duke of Gloucester Street. 

This picture of the past and future of old 
Williamsburg is taken from an article by Vera 
Palmer in the Living Church, 


Our Own 
Spanish America 


6 EW MEXICO is still bilingual, with 

about half of its population doing all of 
its thinking and most of its speaking in Spanish,” 
writes Erna Fergusson, in the August Century. 
“For that reason the legislative and most of 
the court proceedings must be done in two 
languages.” 

There are two hundred thousand Spanish- 
speaking people in the State, and they have been 
American citizens for three generations. In 
1846 they welcomed an American army of 
invasion which made them Yankees, and since 
that time they have fought loyally in all of our 
wars. Yet they still remain unamalgamated, 
for they are fundamentally different from their 
neighbors. “The Mexican,” says the writer, 
“frankly hates work and refuses to be bullied 
into believing that he loves it.” 
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But these Mexicans have great respect for 
authority, and when their dons, or landlords, 
vote Republican as is their wont, then the 
peones, or agricultural laborers, follow. suit. 
“The great man is still patron, whether he is of 
the old Spanish aristocracy or an Armenian 
trader, a Jew storekeeper, or a Scotch or Irish 
sheepman.” Their feudal loyalty extends even 
to the ballot box. 

But the local don also recognizes an obliga- 
tion to his flock. He dispenses charity to them, 
and secures them various offices from time to 
time. The lieutenant-governor, the Secretary 
of State, and other State officials are almost 
always of Spanish speech, and this arrangement 
secures the allegiance of the Mexican popula- 
tion and keeps it happy. Says the author, 
‘Mexicans love to hold office. A title, even the 
title of sheriff, fills a whole family with pride. 
An office that involves a sword or gold braid is 
so much the better. Spanish pride seems to 
rest on aricestry, on offices, 
or titles more than on the 
individual’s achievement.” 

The Mexicans themselves 
are an extremely pleasant 
people: Hospitality, perfect 
courtesy, and tolerance are 
keynotes of their character. 
“In the smaller towns there 
is still a fine communal life. 
Everybody takes part in 
the religious processions on 
saints’ days, in the games 
and dances, in the folk- 
plays. These plays are a 
medieval survival, probably 
little changed in three 
hundred years.” The 
handicraft arts were once 
highly developed, but 
wood-carving, silver-work, 
and fine drawn-work 
among the women are now fast disappearing. 

“Consideration for the old is very general 
among the Mexicans. Children are delighted 
in and treated: kindly. ... The old, the ill, 
the mentally deficient, always find care. 
American culture in New Mexico is just be- 
ginning to realize the value of the small in- 
Ccividual unit as against the standardized in- 
stitution.” As jury members they are said to be 
intelligent, attentive, and eager to understand 
even an intricate case. But in science and the 
professions these people do not cut an important 





ADOLPH S. OCHS 


figure, perhaps because the reward does not 
seem worth the long effort-requisite to success. 

Gradually, however, our Mexican citizens are 
becoming Americanized. . They are adopting 
our sports and our amusements. ‘‘ Many young 
people, unhappily, seem to be taking on the 
worst of American ways: bootleg. liquor, noisy 
automobiles, profanity and slick ways seem to 
characterize the younger generation of Ameri- 
can Mexicans.” 


The Rise 
of a Publisher 


ECENTLY Chattanooga, Tennessee, held 

a two-day municipal celebration. It was 

in honor of Adolph S. Ochs, owner of the New 

York Times, who had begun his journalistic 
career in this southern city. 

It was on July 1, 1878, 
that Mr. Ochs purchased 
control of the Chattanooga 
Times for $250, paid $25 to 
the Associated Press for its 
weekly fee, and then had 
$12 capital remaining with 
which to carry on. He was 
twenty years old at the 
time, and with youthful 
vigor applied himself to 
such varied tasks as proof- 
reader, reporter, circula- 
tion and _ advertising 
manager, foreman, and 
bookkeeper. 

Mr. Ochs was born in 
Cincinnati in 1858, his 
parents being emigrants 
from Germany. Immedi- 
ately after the Civil War 
the Ochs family moved to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where young Adolph 
gained early experience on the Knoxville Chron- 
icle as carrier and printer’s devil. In 1875 he 
reported the funeral of President Johnson for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. Two years later 
he obtained a position on the Chattanooga 
Daily Despatch, which soon failed. He was 
made receiver, the paper’s debts were liqui- 
dated, and it was combined with the Times. 
The Times’ circulation was then 250, in a city 
of 12,000; to-day its circulation is 35,000, and 
Chattanooga’s population numbers 100,000. 
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In 1890 he organized the Southern Associated 
Press, arranged its subsequent union with the 
Associated Press, and has been a member of the 
executive committee of the Board of Directors 
of the latter since 1903. 

But the development of the New York Times 
under Ochs’s supervision is his greatest claim 
to fame. On August 18, 1896, he assumed con- 
trol of this paper at a time when, to quote his 
own words, “it was a derelict floating in trou- 
bled waters—abandoned, ignored, and regarded 
as a worthless wreck.” It had then a circula- 
tion of 20,000 and was in serious financial 
straits. It has now a daily circulation of 
400,000, a Sunday circulation of 700,000, and 
is an outstanding financial success. 

Mr. Ochs modestly remarked at the recent 
Chattanooga gathering that “it has been my 
good fortune to have loyal, able, and efficient 
aides, who by their devotion and united efforts 
have made possible the achievements with 
which I am credited.” In May, 1927, he re- 
ceived the gold medal of the National Institute 
of Social Sciences for “developing and main- 

- taining high standards of journalism,” and in 
June, 1918, his paper was awarded the Pulitzer 
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FANNY GARRISON VILLARD 
Who died on July 5, 1928. 


Gold Medal in Journalism. He also holds 
honorary degrees from four universities, and 
belongs to the French Legion of Honor. 
President Coolidge sent a telegram to the 
Chattanooga gathering, which read, “The 
publication of one great newspaper for fifty 
years, and of another great newspaper for 
thirty-two of those years is a notable achieve- 
ment. It isa pleasure to join with your many 
other friends in sending you heartiest congrat- 
ulations on this fiftieth anniversary, and to 
wish you most sincerely, many more years of 
satisfaction, pride, and happiness in your work.” 


Fanny Garrison Villard 


OMAN Suffrage, international peace, 

Negro betterment, prison reform, the 
spread of music—these were some of the causes 
to which Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard, daughter 
of America’s famous reformer, William Lloyd 
Garrison, devoted her life. She has now died 
at the age of eighty-three, a figure beloved for 
her personal charm and the passionate earnest- 
ness with which she espoused the causes in 
which she believed. 

As a girl in her teens she had helped her 
abolitionist father to edit the Liberator, his 
militant weekly. At her father’s house in 
Boston she met the leaders of the abolitionist 
movement—John Brown, Wendell Phillips, 
George Thompson, Lycia Maria Childs. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, her future husband came 
one day to her home. Henry Villard was a 
war correspondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune, and a particularly brave and fearless 
one. A few years after their subsequent 
marriage, Mr. Villard gave up journalism and 
became Secretary of the American Social 
Science Association and, later branching out 
into railroading, became president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Mrs. Villard’s marriage gave her ample 
means and the support of a husband who 
shared many of her progressive views. Follow- 
ing his death in 1900, Mrs. Villard threw her- 


self whole-heartedly into the woman suffrage _ 


cause. After the winning of suffrage, she 
founded the Women’s Peace Society, and 
otherwise devoted herself to the establishment 
of permanent peace. From 1881 to 1917 she 
was the owner of the New York Evening Post, 
and was in part responsible for its advanced 
stand on many issues; although her principle 
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here, as with the Nation, 
which she also owned, was 
one of absolute non-inter- 
ference with the editors. 
Among her other activi- 
ties, Mrs. Villard was for 
forty-eight years manager of 
the New York Diet Kitchen 
Association; she was on the 
boards of several hospitals 
and day nurseries and of 
the Hudson River Music 
Settlement. She was one of 
the committee which made 
the first appeal for the estab- 
lishment of Barnard College, 
and was a director and 
trustee of the American 














College for Women at Con- © Wide World 
stantinople. 

“Always the fact remains 
that hers was a lovely and 
inspiring presence,” writes 
her son, Oswald Garrison Villard, now editor of 
the Nation, in that weekly. “Those white hairs 
above the still youthful face, those flaming 
eyes, those earnest tones, that noble presence 
which was the same and at ease in a sweltering 
children’s clinic, or among the most powerful 
of the earth, commanded immediate respect.” 


China and 
the United States 


NE more triumph for the Nationalist 
government of China came on July 26, 
when it was given formal de facto recogni- 
tion by the United States. This came about 
through signature of a treaty between the two 
governments. By providing complete tariff 
autonomy for China this treaty, when it takes 
effect, becomes a first step in releasing China 
from the domination of foreign Powers. 

It is held that this move by the United States 
will help the Nationalist Government maintain 
itself. Readerswhohave followed these pagesdur- 
ing the last few months will have noted how the 
Nationalists united China under a single govern- 
ment for the first time in twelve years. It is still 
uncertain whether they are equal to the stu- 
pendous task of maintaining control of China; 
and one element in this uncertainty is China’s 
relations to the foreign Powers which have 


CELEBRATING THE UNIFICATION OF CHINA 


Generals of the conquering Nationalist Armies leaving the tomb of Sun Yat-sen 
after the formal announcement to his spirit that the Revolution had conquered 
Peking, making China a united nation. 


figured so very largely in her modern history. 

For this reason it is of interest to note that in 
the current Annals, the quarterly published 
by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, four writers deal with the rela- 
tions between. this country and China. Dr. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck; thief of the State De- 
partment’s Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
declares that the ‘‘major objective of American 
policy since the earliest days of the republic has 
been to insure for American nationals and for 
American trade equality of opportunity .... 
in every country to which American citizens, 
American ships, American goods and American 
capital have gone. The American Government 
has a China policy, based on well-established 
principles. In broad outline, the foundations 
of this policy were laid a long time ago.” 

American interest in China, says Dr. Horn- 
beck, has been cultural and commercial, for 
both merchants and missionaries went out in 
great numbers at an early date. Furthermore, 
“the American people are possessed of a 
peculiarly sympathetic attitude toward the 
Chinese people, an attitude which is, perhaps, 
somewhat patronizing and perhaps somewhat 
sentimental but withal genuinely benevolent.”’ 
America is opposed to aggression against the 
Chinese, and favors a minimum of interference 
in Chinese affairs. 

Dr. Hornbeck believes that the American 
policy in China will continue to protect Amer- 
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ican lives and interests as formerly, being at 
the same time considerate of Chinese rights and 


aspirations. A nation of great potentialities 
and resources as yet untapped, America wishes 
China well. 

“The great difficulty with most of us in the 
Occident,” writes Silas H. Strawn, president of 
the American Bar Association, who is another 
contributor, “is that when we survey... 
China, we are compelled to see the situation 
with Occidental eyes.”’ China became a re- 
public in 1912, and it is hardly to be expected 
that a despotism of thousands of years standing 
could over night be converted into an orderly 
republic. The Cantonese dialect is incompre- 
hensible to the Pekingese; there are but seven 
thousand miles of railroad; and there are scant 
opportunities for popular education. These 
are important and explanatory factors in the 
chaotic condition of China. 

“The problems are difficult to solve. If I 
were able to prescribe a panacea for China, 
I would be the greatest pathologist the world 
has ever seen. My suggestion is that the prob- 
lems of China must be worked out by the 
Chinese themselves.” 

Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, of the Peking Union Medical 
College, tells of the Chinese people and their 
difficulties. Satys he: “‘We are to-day linguisti- 
cally as handicapped as was Europe five hun- 
dred years ago, before the Renaissance created 
the national languages. We write in one lan- 
guage, speak in another, and the common 
people cannot write down what they speak and 
cannot understand what is read to them.” 
Farming, the occupation of four-fifths of the 
people, is badly organized, although in North 
China there are experiments with rural co- 
operative movements. 

Dr. Tsu stresses the idea that China is not a 
political entity, but merely a people faced with 
problems which the West has faced and mas- 
tered. ‘All we ask,” he concludes, “‘is patience 
with us because we are bound to commit mis- 
takes.” 

Dr. George H. Blakeslee, professor of His- 
tory at Clark University, upholds the Na- 
tionalist party, which he declares is making 
China modern, while it frees her from foreign 
control. The civil war has brought disaster and 
devastation in its train, and unity will be hard 
of accomplishment with many jealous war 
lords still about. 

The Chinese regard America as their best 
friend, continues Dr. Blakeslee, and most 





Chinese would probably prefer that America 
should deal with their country independently 
rather than in codperation with other less 
trusted Powers. There is danger of conflict 
with Japan over Manchuria, a region in which 
the Russians have ceased to be an influence. 

In conclusion the writer says that “‘so far as 
one can base a judgment upon the experiences 
of a recent visit, the relations of the United 
States with both China and Japan are better 
than they have been for some time. Not- 
withstanding the present friction between these 
two Far Eastern countries, there is no valid 
reason why our relations with each of them 
may not only continue to be satisfactory but 
even increase in friendship.” 


Asia and the 
League of Nations 


HE League of Nations after eight years 
is not quite what its founders foresaw. In 
some ways it has fallen short of their hopes; in 
other ways it has exceeded them. In inter- 
national politics, its power has not yet been 
incontestably established; but its services in 
furthering international health, the work of 
its economic and labor bureaus, and its other 
social agencies, have made impressive progress. 
In Asia particularly, the League has made 
itself felt through its social and economic 
activities more than its political ones, writes 
Dr. Norman White, former Sanitary Com- 
missioner of India, now with the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations, in the 
Asiatic Review. 

“That the League should have given much 
attention to the matter is not surprising when 
one considers that nothing is more international 
than disease,” he declares. “Every improve- 
ment in world communications postulates 
added facilities for the spread of infection 
from country to country, unless such improve- 
ment be accompanied by improved health 
supervision and new measures of disease 
control.” 

Here are a few of the things the League is 
doing: 

“Asia has the misfortune to have within its 
boundaries the most important reservoirs of 
infection of the three most important inter- 
national epidemic diseases—plague, cholera, 
and smallpox,” writes Dr. White. So the 
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League has established an intelligence bureau 
in Singapore, where reports from a hundred 
Eastern cities are sent in, and weekly bulletins 
sent out to all health administrators, or special 
messages are broadcast in case of emergency. 
The bureau has proved most valuable to Asiatic 
administrations, who give itenthusiasticsupport. 
Another kind of health 


City and the Village,’ published in the Revue 
Mondiale of Paris. 

If it is in their great cities that western 
peoples have built the centers of intellectual 
life, it was otherwise with the India of former 
times. There “the intelligence of the people 
spread its activity to the entire country, even 

to the most remote villages. 





work sponsored by the 
League are tours whereby 
especially competent health 
workers from all over the 
East are sent to visit for- 
eign countries of the West 
and Asia, where they can 
study the best that these 
foreign countries have to 
offer in the solution of the 
health problems of their 
native land. Contact be- 
tween health work in Asia 
and in far distant countries 
has also been facilitated by 
individual traveling stu- 
dent ships granted by the 
League. 

“The habit of interna- 
tional coéperation which is 








The villages themselves 
nourished the intellectual 
life which makes for 
thought, action, and joy. 
The spirit of man there 
achieved a universal har- 
mony. The enjoyment of 
the good things of life was 
neither narrow nor selfish.” 

When India followed the 
example of Europe, and 
the cities began to absorb 
all the wealth and learn- 
ing of modern times, this 
unity was destroyed. The 
nervous system of Hindu 
society was suddenly para- 
lyzed. Reflecting on this, 
Tagore concludes that only 
if intellectual life in the 








growing out of these en- 
deavors is doing much 
towards the removal of 
misunderstandings among the nations,” believes 
Dr. White, ‘‘and is thus contributing to the 
organization of peace, which is the greatest 
of all League tasks. It is work such as this 
which will slowly but surely make less acute the 
difficulties which at present surround such a 
thorny subject as disarmament and security.” 


Occident 
and Orient 


T SANTINIKETAN, Bolpur, in Bengal, 

is the Visva-Bharati. It is the school 
founded twenty-seven years ago by the Indian 
author, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the conduct 
of which still remains his chief occupation. 
From Santiniketan have come many of the 
works that have made the name Tagore known 
throughout the civilized world. That Tagore 
is still preoccupied with meditation on the 
ways of the world and its future is evident from 
an article entitled “‘Occident and Orient: the 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


villages is restored—not 
only in India but in the 
world at large—will India 
find solution for her present unrest, and all 
mankind move forward freely once more. 

“At the root of human suffering there is 
always the transgression of some fundamental 
law of life,” he writes. ‘One of these funda- 
mental truths about man is his need for real 
harmony, for deep and profound relations 
between him and his fellows.” 

Until now Europe has ignored this harmony 
and the unity which goes with it. She has 
wasted human blood, and made libations on the 
sacrificial fire of destruction with it. There 
is no hope for world peace under these condi- 
tions. 

So it is that modern man is slow to accept co- 
operation, economic or political. Lacking the 
harmony with his fellows which is the base of 
human society, passions are strong, disorder is 
our master, and the few devour the sustenance 
of the many, seeking to make it serve for their 
own aggrandizement. Closely linked with this 
state of affairs is the continued growth of the 
cities. A metropolis takes to itself financial 
power and at the same time creates a vast 
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commerce to which villages are but tributaries. 
The sole remedy is the union of these lesser 
units in opposition to the aggression of the city. 

Already man has learned in certain of his 
economic activities the value of working to- 
gether. “Today we are slowly learning—in 
India and elsewhere—that the only path of 
progress is mutual codperation.”’ 


Finnish Prohibition 

HE Republic of Finland, born of the late 

Russian empire and the War, will try 
anything once. The Finns were the first 
Europeans to grant women suffrage, and among 
the first of battle-scarred states to balance their 
national budget and to restore international 
trade to a sound basis. They are now attempt- 
ing prohibition. 

Norway and Russia enjoyed this institution 
formerly, but both have returned to legal al- 
cohol as to a path of least resistance. The 
Finns received prohibition along with the rest 
of the Russian empire, as a war measure in 
1914, although there had previously been much 
agitation forit. Upon gaining their independence 
some three years later they retained the measure 
as worthy of further sociological experiment. 


But there are difficulties in administering the 
prohibition law in Finland, as in the United 
States, and these are both psychological and 
geographical. Public opinion varies markedly 
as in America, and Finland is situated in the 
midst of an archipelago of ten thousand small 
islands. This makes enforcement even more 
difficult than in the United States where rum- 
running is certainly not neglected, and further- 
more the Finnish Government cannot afford 
extensive funds with which to finance the 
activities of its agents. 

In regard to this situation, Alfred Pearce 
Dennis, a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission and former assistant to Herbert 
Hoover, writes in the September Scribuers: 
“Prohibition has thus created a new profession 
in Finland. To the three ancient estates— 
farmers, lumbermen, and fishermen—has been 
added the fourth estate of bootlegger. These 
fisherfolk have attained such perfection in their 
bootlegging craft that they are likely to over- 
supply their market and be driven back to the 
fishing business.”” Rum-smuggling, he adds, 
has killed the native home-brew industry. 

Finnish women are almost unanimous in 
their support of prohibition. But the men 
consume considerable quantities of cheap im- 
ported alcohol, made largely in Poland and 














A SCENE ON THE COAST OF FINLAND 












































AN AIR VIEW OF THE KRUPP STEEL WORKS AT ESSEN, GERMANY 


However, Dennis says, “It 
may be possible to suppress alcohol-smuggling 


Czechoslovakia. 


through international agreement. Finland’s 
immediate neighbors, Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Sweden, are sympathetic and inclined to lend 
assistance. If Finland is able to secure also 
the active codperation of Germany, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, the problem may be settled 
by international convention.” 

Of the six Finnish political parties, four are 
committed to prohibition, one is vacillating, 
and only the pro-Swedish party is openly for 
modification. The latter advocates the Swedish 
system, whereby drink is sold only on the 
passport principle. “‘Unless a man possesses 
a motbok, or pass-book,” says Dennis, “he 
cannot legally purchase a bottle of schnapps or 
vodka in Sweden. To obtain a motbok re- 
quires more formalities than obtaining a pass- 
port in the United States.” In the Finnish 
capital, Helsingfors, there were 18,598 arrests 
for drunkenness during 1925 as compared to 
4,446 arrests before prohibition. But the 
Drys assert that this is simply because the 
police have become five times more vigilant. 

Finnish prohibition has wiped out the 
saloons, but much remains to be done before 
alcohol is entirely excluded from Finland. 


The Story of 
Krupp’s 


ss RUPP’S, outstretched before us in pano- 

rama for five square miles. A steel 
metropolis of a thousand tall chimneys breath- 
ing smoke, flames and steam. . . . The mad 
scutter, scutter, scutter, of donkey engines; the 
wild shrieks of locomotives; startling crashes 
of ten-ton loads of waste iron spewed from the 
maw of huge cranes; sudden blasts of released 
steam; the clash of steel girders; the roar of 
momentarily uncovered blast furnaces... . 
Men and machines at death grips with the steel 
monster.” 

The story of this gigantic German steel works 
is told by Henry Albert Phillips in the Magazine 
of Business. It is the story. of modern Germany, 
says Mr. Phillips—its rise to economic pre- 
eminence; its astounding achievements during 
the war; disaster following defeat; then miracu- 
lous recovery, and reéstablishment as one of the 
great industrial plants of the world. 

If the war-time Krupp’s employed 180,000 
workmen and 300 acres of machines and 
workrooms, to turn out weapons of war as fast 
as they were needed, present-day Krupp’s is 
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hardly less indefatigable in turning out the 
weapons of peace. Big Berthas, submarines, 
projectiles are replaced by huge locomotives in 
dignified rows, Diesel engines, textile machines, 
automobiles, seas of dynamoes, turbines, 
agricultural machinery, acres of cash registers. 

Krupp’s began as the dream of a young 
German merchant from Essen, where the plant 
still is. In 1811, Napoleon’s blockade of 
England was so successful that none of the 
famous Sheffield steel could reach the continent. 
Friederich Krupp, then twenty-four, saw the 
opportunity. He set out to discover the then 
secret process of making crucible steel, and to 
manufacture it for European use. Just as he 
had achieved his first small steel castings, 
however, the blockade was broken, and the 
accumulated English steel flooded the market. 
The Krupp enterprise received what was ap- 
parently a death blow. 

Shortly afterward Friederich Krupp died, 
and his fourteen-year-old son, Alfred, took 
charge of the struggling factory. Under Alfred, 
the great expansion of the Krupp enterprise 
began. During the Franco-Prussian War, 
Krupp’s became a giant munition factory; there 
were 5,000 men in the workrooms. 

In spite of the depression following that war, 
the rise of the industry continued. Steel works, 
ship-building plants, transportation systems, 
blast furnaces and coal mines were added to the 
Krupp holdings, and welded into one great 
system of production not unlike Henry Ford’s. 

When Alfred died in 1887 he left the works to 
his son, Friederich Wilhelm. There were 21,000 
men in the employ of the company at that 
time, and it had already achieved a national 
importance in an increasingly industrialized 
Germany. ‘“Germany’s importance in world 
affairs was striding along in perfect step with 
her steel giant, Krupp’s.” 

The present owner of the Krupp works took 
charge in 1902, upon the death of Friederich 
Wilhelm Krupp. He is Dr. von Bohlen-Hal- 
bach Krupp, husband of Bertha Krupp, 
Friederich Wilhelm’s daughter. Emperor Wil- 
helm II. bestowed on the young man the right 
to the name of Krupp at the time when he in- 
herited the works. 

“On July 1. 1914, Krupp’s was one of the 
most powerful and efficient establishments in 
the world, with 81,000 persons highly organ- 
ized and working together with the precision of 
a titanic steel machine,” writes Mr. Phillips. 
“At the outbreak of the World War, only one- 


twentieth of Krupp steel output was ordnance. 
On the instant, however, of the first declaration 
of hostilities, all production of peace materials 
ceased, and every energy in the monster plant 
was shifted to war material. 

“Tn a single shop an output of 90,000 shell 
cases a day was maintained, while another 
turned out fifty extra-long six-inch guns com- 
pletely mounted, each month. The projectile 
shops attained a daily output of 60,000. In the 
manufacture of both shell cases and projectiles, 
female hands were extensively employed. On 
October 1, 1918, Krupp’s reached the peak of 
its effort, when the total number of employees, 
‘in all branches, was 180,000 workers, 35,000 
of whom were women. The Krupp Ship- 
building Yards—having abandoned the build- 
ing of battle-ships, in which it had been busily 
engaged at the opening of the war—became 
most active in the construction of submarines.” 

Then came peace. The Krupp firm was con- 
fronted with ruin. Under the peace treaty, 
9,000 machines, 400 furnaces, 600,000 tools had 
to be destroyed or disbursed outside of Ger- 
many. A ridiculously small enclosure in one 
corner of a great shop is all that can now be 
devoted to the manufacture of ordnance. 

But no sooner were the machines of war torn 
out than new machines were set up. To-day 
hundreds of articles of peaceful commerce 
and domestic and agricultural life are being 
made in a plant which is still one of the greatest 
in the world, contributing signally to Germany’s 
economic recovery and symbolic of her return to 
prosperity. 


Spain, Pioneer 
in Humanity 


O THE American or English mind Spain, 

during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, is the land of the Inquisition and 
other dark and sinister practises. The defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1589, and the raids 
of English pirates on Spanish colonial pos- 
sessions and treasure galleons in this period, 
are commonly regarded as victories of light and 
progress over abysmal cruelty. 

In this. period Spain possessed a world 
empire, but she had more than power and 
riches to recommend her to history. She was 
the pioneer in modern social service, and her 
contributions to humanity were accepted 
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at a later time by other 
countries which were origi- 
nally far behind in such 
worthy fields of endeavor. 
Intelligent, kindly care of 
the insane and the successful 
education of deaf-mutes were 
two types of sociology in 
which Spain accomplished 
much. These great contri- 
butions are described - by 
Dr. James J. Walsh, in the 
August Catholic World. 
Spain’s golden century, 
says Dr. Walsh, came be- 
tween 1550 and 1650. In this 
hundred years “Spain was 
the home of all that was 
greatest in civilization.” Her 
American empire was at its 











height, art and_ learning 
prospered, and the Bible was 
published in six languages. 
Velasquez, Murillo, Cervantes, Calderon, and 
many other great names were numbered among 
the Spanish citizenry, and the great Gothic 
cathedrals were rebuilt or completed. Litera- 
ture, painting, riches, army, navy, empire— 
all were unsurpassed. And in sociology an 
equivalent progress was evident. 

According to the writer, “Perhaps nothing 
will emphasize this [social progress] so much 
as the fact that when Pinel, the great French 
psychiatrist, began his reform of the unspeak- 
able conditions which existed among the insane 
in France, he declared that the only country 
in Europe in which these poor people were at 
all properly cared for was Spain.” 

Conditions among the insane were unspeak- 
able in England and the United States, con- 
tinues Dr. Walsh, until the Nineteenth Century. 
This unfortunate class received a care “ which 
was much more thorough in Spain than any- 
where else in Europe . . . in the Eighteenth 
and early Nineteenth Centuries, when hospitals 
in English-speaking countries were a disgrace, 
Spanish hospitals were magnificently built and 
systematized in such a way as to afford benefi- 
cent care for the ailing.” 

Work among the deaf was even more highly 
developed in Spain. During the golden 
century this branch of service was begun by 
Father Pedro Ponce de Leon, “an extremely 
sympathetic and patient man whose charity 
was quite inexhaustible.” His efforts to teach 
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deaf-mutes met with marked success and “it 
was not long before he discovered that there 
were minds and hearts and souls in these 
human beings who before his time were looked 
upon almost as so many blanks in the ranks of 
humanity.” 

Another worker with the mutes was Bonet, 
who in 1620 published at Madrid a book on 
their instruction. He arranged exercises to 
teach his pupils to articulate, and also developed 
a sort of sign language or manual alphabet. 
In short he “gathered the experiences of a 
number of men who had preceded him in the 
teaching of mutes. . . . This is an almost un- 
known but extremely important chapter in the 
history of social service.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Walsh believes that 
Spain’s early start on the sociological path is 
due to its complete resistance to the Reforma- 
tion movement. ‘The charitable institutions 
of the Middle Ages were marvelously organized. 
The Reformation brought about the confisca- 
tion of a great many charitable foundations 
and endowments in the countries where it 
secured a foothold, and this led to a very 
serious degeneration in hospitals and related 
institutions. . . . Spain did not suffer ‘rom 
this deteriorating influence. - 

“Some time the story of her preservation of 
medieval charitable organizations will be better 
known and will bring about a better under- 
standing of Spain itself.” 
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The Demon Mask 


ALSE FACES have played a large and 
important part in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Even to-day, although the more ad- 
vanced peoples of the world use masks only in 
play, they are still an integral part of religious 
rites and ceremonials 
in many remote re- 
gions. 

In the lingering 
traditions of nearly 
every race, writes 
Clark Wissler in Nat- 
ural History, one can 
find the mask, carved 
to resemble a human 
or animal god, and 
worn by a priest, 
witch-doctor, or danc- 
er. It is an essential 
part of the regalia of 
savage ceremonies. 

Mr. Wissler, who is 
curator-in-chief of an- 
thropology at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, declares that 
even to-day you may visit an Iroquois 
dance lodge, and there watch flickering fire- 
light play over the grotesque and awe- 
inspiring masks worn by the dancers— 
members of a unique men’s group known 
as the False Face Society. 

Or you may find natives in the African 
jungle wearing masks rudely carved to 
represent demons or animals. On the walls 
of caves in southern France are Stone Age 
men, pictured wearing antelope and deer 
heads, taking part in ceremonies such as 
the American Indians of the plains perform 
even now to insure successful hunts. In 
Aztec temples in Central America are stone 
carvings showing priests leading religious 
ceremonies in masks encrusted with turquoises 
and topped by nodding plumes. 

Most primitive peoples believe that the ritual 
they perform to insure a successful hunt, propi- 
tiate a god, or drive out a demon, was taught 
to some ancient hero of the tribe by the god or 
animal itself. The wearing of a mask is the 
. usual method of impersonating these mythical 
beings, supposed to be the original actors in 
the ceremonial. Frequently the whole story 
of how the ritual came into being is elaborately 
acted out; and at other times the dance enacts 


A TIBETAN MASK 


A NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


some situation which the dancers wish to have 
come about. 

To illustrate this Mr. Wissler quotes the 
description of a masked Indian dance written 
by George Catlin, a noted Indian authority: 

‘For several days, my senses have been almost 
confounded with the stamping and grunting 

and bellowing of the buffalo dance. 
Every man in the village is obliged to 
keep the mask of the buffalo hanging 
on a post at the head of his bed, which 
he can use on his head whenever he is 
called upon by the chiefs to dance for 
the coming of the buffaloes. The mask 
is put over the head, and generally has 
a strip of skin hanging to it, of the 
whole length of the animal with the tail 
attached to it, which passing down over 
the back of the dancer is dragging on 
the ground.” 

At the call of the chief, each brave 
puts on his mask and joins the dancers 
in a ring in the center of the village, 
where, to the accompaniment of the 
tom-tom, he dances in imitation of a 

buffalo. 

“When one be- 
comes fatigued of the 
exercise, he signifies 
it by bending for- 
ward . . . and sink- 
ing his body toward 
the ground, when an- 
other dancer shoots 
him with a blunt 
arrow, and he falls 
like a buffalo, is 
seized by the by- 
standers, who drag 
him out of the ring 
by the heels, brand- 
ishing their knives 
about him; and having gone through the mo- 
tions of skinning and cutting him up, they let 
him off, and his place is at once supplied by 
another who dances into the ring . . . and by 
this taking of places, the scene is easily kept up 
night and day.” 

The masks used by different peoples vary 
greatly, and are usually an important expres- 
sion of the level of art and culture of their 
people. Iroquois masks are strongly and boldly 
carved of wood, sometimes brightly and gro- 
tesquely painted, and are usually a distortion 
or caricature of the human face. Their cavern- 
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ous eye-sockets, great beak- 
like noses, and protruding 
lips present a terrifying 
spectacle. 

The Alaskan totem-pole 
makers carved huge masks 
painted in black, red, and 
green, usually depicting bird 
and animal monsters. Some 
African masks are rudely 
carved of wood, decorated 
with hair or fiber and primi- 
tive painted designs; others 
are painstakingly made of 
cloth. Cloth masks were 
also used in Chile and Peru, 
to cover the faces of the 
dead. Other masks—like 
those of Eskimo tribes—are 
of skins, some heavily 
beaded. There are delicate- 
ly worked Javanese and 
Chinese masks, of wood, 
stone and metals. One 
Tibetan mask in the shape 
of a bull’s head is encrusted 











with semi-precious stones. 
Sometimes the masks are 
hinged so that the dancer can work the jaws or 
open and shut the eyes, with appallingly real- 
istic effect. In one part of Brazil, masks are 
made of bark to represent alligators, tapirs, 
birds and insects; they are carefully guarded 
from the sight of women and children, and 
burned after they have once been used. 


Ur and Carchemish— 
Mirrors of the Ages 


NDER the pickaxe of the archzologist, 
the Biblical world is coming to life be- 
fore our eyes. The art and architecture, 
methods of drainage, kitchens and kitchen 
utensils, and a hundred other important indi- 
cations of what life was like in ancient Pales- 
tine add immeasurably to what we have learned 
from the Bible and other records. 
Archeological work in Palestine has been 
carried on extensively for a number of years. 
Two of the most interesting sites where excava- 
tion is being done are those of the ancient cities 
of Ur and Carchemish, both prominent in 
Bible history. In the National Geographic 
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IROQUOIS FALSE FACE SOCIETY ENTERING THE DANCE LODGE 


Magazine, Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, director of 
the joint expedition of the British Museum and 
the University of Pennsylvania to Mesopo- 
tamia, describes some of the findings of the 
expedition, and the way in which work is 
carried on. 

It is not the trained archeologist who dis- 
covers most of the treasures of the past, says 
Mr. Woolley, but the Arab or Turkish work- 
man who digs with spade and pickaxe. Per- 
haps the most important part of insuring the 
success of an archeological expedition is the 
training of these workmen in the gentle art of 
dislodging some crumbling fragment of pottery 
or following the line of a buried wall, and in 
honesty also, so that nothing will be over- 
looked, and all the. discoveries turned in. 

At Carchemish on the Euphrates, the record 
of 4,000 years is buried. To reach the ruins of 
the Hittite city the debris of a Roman City 
had first to be cleared away: 

“Very magnificent must Carchemish have 
been when its sculptures were gay with color; 
when the sunlight glistened on its enameled 
walls, and its somber brick was overlaid with 
panels of cedar and plates of bronze; when the 
plumed horses rattled their chariots along its 
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A 3000-YEAR-OLD HITTITE GOD 

streets, and the great lords, with long em- 
broidered robes and girdles of black and gold, 
passed in and out of the carved gates of its 
palaces,” writes Mr. Woolley. And it is this 
picture which the archeologist must try to 
give to the workmen who delve in all that now 
remains of past glory—a sandy waste with here 
and there a fragment of wall or pile of stones. 

Great was the excitement when the work- 


men uncovered a gigantic black stone statue 
of a Hittite Jinni seated upon two lions (see 
illustration), or a Hittite wall with sculptured 
bas-relief. 

One of the most spectacular finds made at 
Carchemish was the ruins of a large private 
house, not unlike in floor plan to a modern 
suburban villa. The house belonged to the 
last days of Nebuchadnezzar, and the date of 
its destruction was set definitely at 604 B. C. 
Part of the fascination of archeology, says 
Mr. Woolley, is in the unravelling of the story 
told by ruins such as this one: 

History tells us that in 604 B. C. Pharaoh 
Necho, King of Egypt, did battle with Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s troops at Carchemish, and was 
defeated there. Now the floor of the villa 
discovered by Mr. Woolley’s men was found 
to be literally covered with weapons, Assyrian 
and Egyptian; hundreds of arrowheads were 
found heaped near the doorways. There were 
signs that, following the pitched battle from 
room to room, the house had been fired. 
Other relics buried in the house indicate the 
whole story of the spread of Egyptian influence 
into Assyrian territory, the rebellion in Car- 
chemish against the Assyrians under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the coming of the Egyptians and their 
defeat, and the destruction of the city of Car- 
chemish. ‘We could see Carchemish in its 
latter days, like Jerusalem, wavering between 
Egypt and Assyria, leaning at last upon the 
broken reed of the Nile, until came the crash of 
arms, flames licking the rafters, and the still- 
ness of a dead city.” 

The ruins of Ur provide at first glance a far 
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ALL THAT REMAINS TO-DAY OF CARCHEMISH, PROUDEST CITY OF THE HITTITES 


Archzological excavation here has shed light on the history of 4000 years. 
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more interesting aspect than those of Car- 
chemish. For in the center of the city rises a 
5,000-year-old skyscraper, the Temple of the 
Moon God, or the Ziggurat, one of the most 
famous buildings of the ancient world. 

“The great tower as it stood in its prime, 
with the gorgeous processions of the Moon 
God’s priests going up and down its triple 
stairway and across its tree-set terraces to the 
jeweled sanctuary that crowned it, [was] a 
not unworthy rival to the Tower of Babel at 
Babylon, the counterpart of Ur-Nammu’s 
Ziggurat at Ur; [it is] easy to picture the great 
courtyard at the tower’s foot, to which men 
brought their tithes and offerings to the god; 
the donkeys laden with grain sacks, with jars 
of oil and cheeses, droves of sheep and goats, 
the temple servants weighing the roped wool 
bales, the scribes noting all on their tablets of 
damp clay and handing out formal receipts to 
the clamoring peasants.” 

From kitchens of the time of Abraham, so 
perfectly preserved that Arab workmen cooked 
in the fireplace, ground corn in the quern, to 
exquisite treasures in gold and silver, lapis 
lazuli and shell found in the earliest known 
graves of Mesopotamia, which re-orient our 
ideas of the beginnings of civilization, the field 
of archeology in Palestine is a rich one. Here, 
as everywhere else, says Mr. Woolley, arche- 
ology proves the mirror of the ages. 


Freeing the Tropics 


From Disease 


AD it not been for Gen. William C. Gorgas, 

an American army surgeon, the Panama 
Canal might never have been finished. From 
1904 to 1914 this man worked in the Canal 
Zone, fighting malaria and yellow fever, intro- 
ducing*health work and sanitation. His accom- 
plishments made it possible for the army of 
workmen to construct the Canal in what had 
once been one of the plague spots of the earth, 
and helped earn for him the name of “ Redeemer 
of the Tropics.” 

To provide a fitting memorial for General 
Gorgas, who died eight years ago, Congress has 
authorized a permanent annual appropriation 
of $50,000, which will be used for research in 
the cause and prevention of tropical diseases. 
Latin-American countries are to add their con- 
tributions to this memorial, which will take 














THE LATE GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS 


physical shape in the laboratory of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine, in Panama. 

“The mastery of disease is a matter in which 
all nations are deeply interested,” writes Rep- 
resentative Maurice H. Thatcher, author of the 
Act passed by Congress establishing the labora- 
tory, in the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 
“The discoveries which may be made in the 
proposed laboratories will serve all countries 
and all peoples. . Its purposes are... 
the dissemination and popularization of health 
and sanitary work . . . and the intensive study 
in the tropics of the causes and prevention of 
disease. . . . 

“Many diseases accounted indigenous to the 
tropics have been and are being transplanted 
into the temperate zones through the multiplied 
agencies of transportation and contact incident 
to this modern age,” continues Mr. Thatcher. 
“Yellow fever, bubonic plague and leprosy may 
thrive with equal virulence in che temperate 
regions. Malaria is well-nigh universal in its 
widespread and wasting ravages. It presents a 
world-wide and ever-present problem. Even 
when the sources and carriers of infection are 
discovered, and practical methods of control or 
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prevention have been devised, there remains the 
all-important task of increasing at lower costs 
the efficiency of the methods of control and 
prevention.” 

A group of distinguished American scientists, 
headed by Dr. Franklin Martin, director and 
president of the American College of Surgeons, 
is to begin work in temporary quarters at 
Panama City as soon as possible. Meanwhile a 
$500,000 building, donated by the Republic of 
Panama, is being raised near the present Gor- 
gas Hospital—formerly the Ancon Hospital— 
just outside of Panama City. The Institute will 
be the fourth of its kind in the world; the others 
are the Oswaldo Cruz Institute at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; the School of Tropical Medicine 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, under the auspices of 
Columbia University; and the Wellcome 
Tropical Research Laboratories at Khartoum, 
Egypt. 

General Gorgas served as chief sanitary 
officer of Cuba from 1898 to 1902, taking an 
important part in its transformation from one 
of the plague spots of the world to one of its 
most wholesome areas. In Haiti his work 
is still being carried on [see page 296 of this 
issue]. Then followed his services to Panama, 
after which he was appointed Surgeon-General 
of the United States Army in 1914. During 


the World War he served with distinction, 
until his retirement late in 1918. He died on 
July 4, 1920, and the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute was organized shortly after his death by 
eminent physicians, surgeons and sanitarians 
who had been co-workers and admirers. . Their 
feelings are expressed by Mr. Thatcher, who 
writes: 

“The great knowledge in sanitary science 
gained at Panama under his wise leadership 
and skill will doubtless prove of much higher 
value to the world than will the construction 
and operation of the Canal itself.” 


The Old Masters 
Move to America 


ITH intense irritation, Europeans watch 

their art treasures being rapidly carried 
America-wards. No European castle or auction 
room is safe, they say, from American bidders 
whose prices war-stricken Europe cannot meet. 
Consequently many of the most famous works 
of Italian, French, Dutch, Spanish and English 
painters now repose in private houses and 
museums on this side of the Atlantic. The 
handful of old masters in the possession of 
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THE PANAMA CANAL WHICH GENERAL GORGAS’S SANITARY WORK MADE POSSIBLE 
Pedro Miguel Locks, and in the background, Gaillard (formerly Culebra) Cut. 
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American collectors a generation ago 
has increased to hundreds, for which 
fabulous prices have been paid. 

A few years ago there was not a 
Titian in the country, writes Esther 
Singleton in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Yet twenty-two noteworthy 
examples were offered last year by 
American owners to an exhibit held 
in Detroit. An authority on Mem- 
ling declares that there are more and 
better Memlings in America than 
anywhere excepting Bruges, city of 
his birth. Fifty-three important 
Italian primitives were recently as- 
sembled in America for an exhibit in 
New York. 

“Anyone who a decade ago had 
even hinted at the possibility of 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy making its 
way across the Atlantic to become 
the central gem of the Huntington 
collection [in California] would have 
been thought mad,” Miss Singleton 
quotes Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, well- 
known critic, who believes that the 
exodus of European art to America 
during the past generation “is the 
greatest transplantation of art works 











the world has known since the Roman 
plundering of Grecian art and the 

rape of the churches and museums of Europe 
whereby Napoleon enriched the Louvre.” 

But there is a more charitable view of this 
movement. When America pays $800,000 for 
Gainsborough’s Blue “Boy and $500,000 for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’. most famous portrait, 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, she is only 
doing what England did in other countries a 
generation ago, and she is paying far more 
for what she takes, writes P. W. Wilson, a 
British journalist resident in America, in the 
London Sphere. It may hurt British pride, says 
Mr. Wilson, to find America buying England’s 
art treasures, but not long ago Britain was buy- 
ing from Italy, France or Holland. And gener- 
ally she paid very little for what she bought, 
whereas the prices paid by Americans to-day 
should be some consolation for the loss of the 
works of art. . 

“Great art belongs to mankind, nor has any 
country or continent a prescriptive right to its 
achievements,” Mr. Wilson reminds us. Amer- 
ica, with its freedom from destructive wars and 
its growing appreciation may be a better place 


GAINSBOROUGH’S “BLUE BOY” 


for these treasures than Europe. “‘It is all to the 
good that there should have arisen a world-wide 
market for the noblest in painting, sculpture, 
and design.” 

Miss Singleton points out that during the 
last quarter of the last century, while American 
collectors were numerous, they confined them- 
selves largely to the work of contemporary 
artists, and following the fashions of the times 
in art, bought largely of the French painters of 
the Barbizon school. Later they bought Renoir, 
Manet, Monet, Degas and Cezanne. 

But suddenly American collectors, now 
become a small army, and with much money 
to spend, awoke to the value of the old masters. 
They discovered the beauty, charm and value 
of the English masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and these painters to-day still command 
the highest prices in the American market. Then 
came the interest in Dutch painters—Rem- 
brandt, Hals and Verneer. 

Velasquez then loomed large, to be followed 
by a new interest in the glorious Italians of the 
Renaissance—Titian, Raphael and the rest. 
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Hauptmann— Germany's 
Leading Dramatist 


IMBLY skipping from one literary form 
to another, from one literary tendency to 
another, Gerhart Hauptmann in his forty years 
as a creative artist epitomizes the influences, 
good and bad, of his time. 


the son of an innkeeper. He attended a good 
secondary school in Breslau, the Royal Col- 
lege of Art, where he specialized in sculpture, 
and the University of Jena. Following a 
Mediterranean tour, he returned to Dresden, 
continued his study of sculpture, and married a 
girl whose two sisters married Hauptmann’s 
two brothers. The marriage was not a success, 
and his domestic problems 





Germany’s leading dra- 
matist since the produc- 
tion of his first play, he is 
also famous as a poet; and 
many believe he should 
have devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the novel. He 
has been a foremost ex- 
ponent of the naturalist 
school, the idealist poet- 
ical drama, realism, and 
mysticism. He has written 
in the manner of Byron, 
of Zola, Tolstoi, and Ibsen, 
as well as in the true man- 
ner of Hauptmann. 

In the Bookman, Harry 
Salpeter describes this 
mercurial genius as a re- 
markably impressionable 





are woven into the fabric 
of many of his plays and 
an early novel, “Atlantis.” 

Hauptmann was almost 
thirty before he found 
himself, says Mr. Salpeter. 
Then: 

“He found himself with 
a vengeance. And because 
he found himself for the 
time in tune with a move- 
ment which was to be the 
center of a wide contro- 
versy, that movement 
raised him on its shoulders 
for all the world to see.” 
In 1889 he wrote his first 
drama, ‘Before Sunrise,” 
which became the banner 
of the naturalistic move- 








human being. This ex- 
plains not only his kalei- ‘ 
doscopic changes but the fact that nearly all 
his work is autobiographical, says Mr. Salpeter. 

“A study of the life and work of Hauptmann 
has led me to believe that you cannot separate 
the work from the life,”” Mr. Salpeter writes. 
“His works have been his confessions, some- 
times of such a direct character that they have 
sounded like indiscretions, but sometimes in 
confessing himself he has confessed Humanity. 

“We cannot know from one creation to the 
next exactly where we shall find him, what he 
will confess, what imply, what mood convey. 
And in most of his later works one reads good 
news: that Gerhart Hauptmann has seemed to 
reach that summit toward which Heinrich 
struggled in vain.” 

Heinrich is the hero of “‘The Sunken Bell,” 
the play which, with “The Weavers,” is Haupt- 
mann’s most famous, and which deals allegori- 
cally with an artist’s failure to free himself from 
a tangle of conventionalized obligations, that 
he might climb to the heights toward which his 
vision pointed. 

Hauptmann was born in Silesia in 1862, 


GERHART HAUPTMANN 


ment in literary Germany. 
“The success of this first 
drama was to put Hauptmann under the 
compulsion of becoming Germany’s foremost 
dramatist.” 

“Before Sunrise” was influenced by Tolstoi, 
Mr. Salpeter declares. His next two by Ibsen: 
“Reconciliation” and “Lonely Lives.” It was 
with “The Weavers” (1892) that Hauptmann 
was to strike his first original note. Followed 
“Colleague Crampton” (Moliére) and “The 
Beaver Coat,” a comedy pillorying bureau- 
cracy. Then “Hannele,” “one of those rare 
plays in which Hauptmann does not remind us 
of some other dramatist.” 

“The Sunken Bell,’”’ coming while the star of 
Maeterlinck was in the ascendant, created a 
tremendous sensation. ‘“ Drayman Henschel” 
which followed is perhaps the greatest peasant 
tragedy ever written. So he ran the gamut 
of naturalism—idealism—realism, .and~ back 
again—and still one does not know what his 
next work will be like. 

The numbers of his plays are legion, and 
cannot all be mentioned here. In addition are 
several long poems and novels, including the 
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recently published ‘Island of the Great 
Mother.” He won the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture at the age of fifty “for his rich, versatile 
and prominent activity.” 


True Stories 
in Mother Goose’ 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 

Eating his Christmas pie. 

He stuck in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And said ‘‘ What a good boy am I!” 


COFFERS at nursery jingles may say this 

is nonsensical, that it teaches bad table 
manners and condones gluttony. They may 
propose colorless moral rhymes instead. But 
as a matter of fact Jack Horner was quite a 
person in the time of Henry VIII, and there is 
more than meets the eye in the pie incident. 
William J. Maddox, who has searched into the 
historical backgrounds of nursery rhymes, 
explains this in the Catholic W orld. 

Jack Horner was steward: of Glastonbury 
monastery at the time when Henry VIII was 
despoiling monasteries on every side; and a 
pleasant, witty—if sly—steward he made. 
The Abbot of Glastonbury just then was beside 
himself to know how he could preserve the favor 
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From a drawing by Arthur Rackham 


LITTLE JACK HORNER 

















From a drawing by Arthur Rackham 


MOTHER GOOSE 


of the King and protect his great wealth, for 
Glastonbury was, perhaps, the richest mon- 
astery in England. 

Jack Horner suggested that they bake a 
Christmas pie for the King, which Jack him- 
self would carry to him, with the deeds to twelve 
goodly manors tucked within as palliatives for 
the royal appetite. This was done, and Jack 
set off for London sitting in the corner of a 
coach with the pie on his lap. Somewhere on 
the long ride to London he extracted one of the 
deeds, and upon his return told the Abbot that 
it had been given him by the King. Although 
the good Abbot and everybody else suspected 
what he had done, he lived happily and in 
wealth for the rest of his life upon his land. 

Mr. Maddox tells the stories behind a dozen 
jingles. Several celebrate the Englishman’s 
bad opinion of foreigners, including Welsh and 
Scotsmen. “Taffy was a Welshman,” ergo 
“Taffy was a thief.” Or, when James IV of 
Scotland came to London as James I of Eng- 
land, the townsfolk greeted his retainers with 
this now well-known ditty: 


Hark, hark, 
The dogs do bark, 
Beggars are coming to town; 
Some in rags, 
Some in tags, 
And some in velvet gown. 


Jack and Jill is supposed to typify the 
amalgamation of the Saxon and Norman races. 
Humpty Dumpty was one of the retainers 
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of King John, against whom the barons rose 
in the early thirteenth century. 

The domestic affairs of an archdeacon and his 
wife furnished the inspiration for Jack Spratt 
some three hundred years ago. In its original 
form the jingle hinted plainly at the church’s 
habit of annexing all the wealth of the country- 
side: 


Archdeacon Spratt would eat no fat, 

His wife would eat no lean; 

’Twixt Archdeacon Spratt and Joan his wife, 
The meat was eat up clean. 


America has only one famous nursery jingle 
to her credit—“ Mary had a little lamb.” 
Until recently the original Mary was still alive, 
and could show you a piece of knitting done 
with the wool of her lamb. 

As for Mother Goose herself, Mr. Maddox 
says he has traced her back to the unfortunate 
Bertha, wife of Robert II of France, whose 
large, deformed feet earned her the nicknames 
“Goose-footed Bertha,” “Queen Goose,” and 
“Mother Goose.” Robert married Bertha 
without the consent of the church, and later 
repudiated her in terror when a deformed child 
was born to them. It became proverbial to 
credit to her any incredible tale, and in 1697 
Charles Perrault published a collection of 
fantastic fairy tales in French, called “Tales of 
my Mother Goose,” and illustrated with a 
picture of Bertha at her distaff surrounded by a 
group of open-mouthed children. 


Egyptian Helen 


EFORE a brilliant audience, the like of 

which had not gathered in Dresden for 
many years, on a stage scintillant with gold and 
dazzling color, with the “incomparable” and 
“magnificent” Elizabeth Rethberg in the title 
role, the world premiére of Richard Strauss’s 
newest opera, the “Egyptian Helen,” proved 
the musical sensation of the season. Given 
later in Vienna, led by Mr. Strauss himself, 
with Marie Jeritza as a not-less glorious Helen, 
it recalled the days of Vienna’s esthetic leader- 
ship before the war. 

America will not have long to wait to hear 
this opera; it is already scheduled for the early 
season at the Metropolitan in New York. To 
give interested Americans some idea of the 
opera and the discussion which it has occa- 
sioned, the Musical Digest publishes in its 


August issue a symposium by its editor and 
two well-known European music critics. 

“The premiére of the ‘Egyptian Helen’ was 
a brilliant affair,” writes Pierre V. R. Key, 
in the Musical Digest. ‘No ‘first performance 
on any stage’ has elicited keener concern. 
Chiefly it was to prove or disprove Strauss’s 
creative supremacy. I was reminded of scenes 
in and about the Metropolitan some fifteen 
years ago, when Giacomo Puccini journeyed 
from his beloved Italy to supervise the world 
premiére of his ‘Girl of the Golden West.’” 

The singing and orchestration, as well as 
settings, costuming and ballet, Mr. Key praises 
highly. Concerning the music of the opera he 
says: 

“To expect Strauss to write a score that is not 
a fine specimen of craftsmanship is beside the 
issue. Even since his purely materialistic era 
the Viennese giant of music has given evidences 
of a technical mastery that scintillated in the 
midst of creative mediocrity. We know the 
Strauss of to-day—at least as he must be re- 
garded from the bulk of his later-day composing 
—to be past his most original period. He is not, 
in truth, the creative genius who fashioned 
‘Tod und Verklarung,’ ‘Don Juan,’ ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel,’ and those operas ‘Salome,’ and 
‘Elektra.’ 

“But he has some fine moments in the 
‘Egyptian Helen’; some critics hold the score 
to be one of the finest he has ever composed, 
which time may prove to be substantially cor- 
rect.... At the moment it is evident that 
Strauss wrote vigorously for the orchestra; 
that he painted striking tonal colors; and that 
he was more considerate of the singing-voice 
than he has been in others of his operas. It 
appears to be a score superior to the book of 
Hofmannsthal, or the consistency of drama he 
put into it.” 

On the same subject, Mr. Irving Schwerke 
writes: 

“There is still a Wagnerian flavor in some 
passages. What is more curious, through the 
screen of ultramodern orchestration method 
there runs a thread of pure and joyful melody 
that reminds one irresistibly of Verdi. Despite 
this, however, it is probably true to say that 
never was Richard Strauss more himself than 
in this work. 

“And it may be added that never has he 
written anything finer, or of more genuine 
inspiration.” The closing scenes, he says, are 
almost intoxicating in their beauty and vigor. 
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The story of the opera is told by Dr. Karl 
Geiringer of Vienna, who believes the recent 
presentation to be one of the greatest events 
in the history of Austrian opera: Troy being 
destroyed, so runs Mr. Hoffmansthal’s libretto, 
Menelaus embarks for Greece with Helen. 
On the ship he wants to kill his unfaithful wife, 
but a miracle, in the shape of a storm, inter- 
venes and Helen and Menelaus are conveyed 
to the island of the sorceress Aithra; here he is 
given a love potion which makes him believe 
that the Helen who eloped to Troy was but a 
phantom created by the gods, the real Helen 
having been kept in Egypt till Menelaus’s 
return. But still Menelaus is not happy; he is 
haunted by the old phantom, so Helen daringly 
gives him the potion dreaded as a terrible poison 
by gods and men alike: the draught of memory. 
Again Menelaus wishes to kill Helen, but this 
desire is gradually conquered by her demoniac 
charm, and he and she are once more united. 


The American Composer 
Has His Innings 


MERICAN music is often thought of by 
Europeans in terms of roaring subways, 
the loud rat-tat-tat of riveters working on sky- 
scrapers, or the screeching din of factory whis- 
tles. But there are from time to time unmis- 
takable signs that this important member of 
the Muse family is not wholely neglected. 
There is the seductive jazz, a purely American 
product which swept first this country and then 
the world. Even genuine, 100 per cent. Music 
raises her affrighted head now and then, nor 
is she unwelcome. 

As evidence of this trend comes an announce- 
ment by the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany of awards for original works of music by 
American composers. An editorial in Singing 
declares of this competition, “The precise 
nature of the compositions is not very clearly 
outlined; but one feels that this lack of speci- 
fication indicates a generous latitude, without 
cast-iron boundaries to cramp the composer’s 
inclination.” 

Two classes of music will be recognized in 
the presentation of prizes. First, works of 
symphonic type not previously published or 
performed in public; and second, concert com- 
positions suited to dance or popular concert 
orchestras. Twenty-five thousand dollars goes 














ELIZABETH RETHBERG AS HELEN OF TROY 


In Richard Strauss’s newest opera. 


to the winner of the symphony competition, 
and in the concert class two prizes of ten 
thousand and five thousand dollars will be 
awarded to the best and second-best offerings. 

As to judges, the editorial remarks, “the 
names of the judges, above all, are guarantee of 
ears sufficiently young, judgment sufficiently 
plastic, tastes sufficiently varied and Catholic, 
to insure an unprejudiced hearing for any work, 
no matter how modern or conservative it may 
be. The judges are Mme. Olga Samaroff and 
Messrs. Leopold Stokowski, Rudolph Ganz, 
Frederick Stock and Serge Koussevitzky—the 
last three named having been notably generous 
and receptive to new works by American 


” 


composers. 


Polo—Oldest 
of Sports 


F ALL modern sports, polo appears to 

have enjoyed the longest and most au- 
thentic sway. Played in the East long before 
the Christian era, the game is of Persian 
origin, and was for long a Persian national 
pastime called Chaugan. 
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From the Sportsman 


POLO WAS FIRST PLAYED IN ANCIENT PERSIA 


Newell Bent, writing in the Sportsman, 
tells how polo spread from Persia into India 
and other Eastern lands, and thence to England 
and America. “The Persians were fine horse- 
men,” says he. ‘They had an adaptable 
horse in the Arab, and we find in their literature 
that the game was taken very seriously, so 
much so that skill in it was often considered 
a recommendation for promotion at court.” 
An all-round Persian athlete was one who 
excelled at archery, leap frog, and polo. 

The historian Tabari, living about 914 A.D., 
mentions the game and declares that it was 
played in the time of Alexander the Great. 
Two Persian poets, Tami and Nizami, sing of it 
several centuries later and describe early tilts. 
Even the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam alludes 
to polo while old manuscripts and drawings in 
the British Museum indicate that as early as 
600 B.C., there was a marked similarity be- 
tween Chaugan and the modern game. 

Persia was conquered by the great wave of 
Mohammedan invasion which engulfed much 
of Asia, North Africa, and Southern Europe; 
and the victors took polo with them to Con- 
. stantinople. Here a leather ball was used in- 
stead of the wooden pulu, from which word our 
word polo is derived; and a racquet head was 
substituted for the conventional wooden head 
which the Persians used. Polo also seems to 
have been played in China and Japan for close 
to a thousand years; and in Japan one of its 
variations still survives under the name of 
dakiu, which is played with a paper ball. 

Polo appeared in India in the sixteenth 


century, where the hill tribe 
of Manipuris took it up. In 
1854 it was introduced into 
Bengal from there, and in 
1863 it was played by 
Europeans for the first time 
at Calcutta. 

In 1869 the British Tenth 
Hussar regiment played the 
game for the first time in 
England, one of their num- 
ber having read a description 
of Indian “horse hockey” 
in a magazine. 

Says Mr. Bent: “The game 
was now launched in Eng- 
land; and when it was taken 
up in 1873 by the Hurling- 
ham Club of London . 
its progress was rapid.” 
Rules were drawn up in 1874 by a club com- 
mittee, and three years later Champion Cup 
competition was initiated. Since that time 
there has been steady progress, with a gradual 
modification of playing regulations to the pres- 
ent code. Polo now “can claim to share—with 
modern ice hockey, perhaps—the distinction 
of being the fastest game, both ‘to play and to 
watch, yet conceived.” 


The Olympic Games 
of 1928 


EFORE the Olympic games of 1928 had 
opened in the new stadium at Amsterdam, 
Holland, John R. Tunis, writing in the August 
Review oF Reviews, declared that - ‘the 
Germans stand out as the one country most , 


likely to be heard from. . . . Germany will be 
the nation to press the United States most 
closely in the various events.” For the Ger- 
mans, said he, have substituted mass athletics 
for military drill and would dispatch a troop of 
400 athletes to Holland. The British athletes, 
he believed, would be weaker in performance 
than heretofore, and probably unequal to hold- 
ing their own against American and German 
competition. 

Yet, in actual competition; American athletes 
gained eight first places, the Finns five, the 
British and Canadians two each, while Germany 
failed to win anevent. In the unofficial score— 
which counts the first five places—the United 
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States had 173 points, Finland 102, Great Brit- 
ain 46, Sweden 44, and Germany 44. Thus 
American track and field supremacy was not 
seriously threatened by our supposedly strong 
rivals, little Finland alone approaching us in 
points and events won. Many individual stars, 
notably the German sprinter, Dr. Otto Peltzer, 
failed to live up to expectations; and an out- 
sider, the Algerian El Ouafi, won the famous 
Marathon event for France. 

In the August Harper’s Mr.Tunis again writes 
of the Olympics. He suggests that, perhaps, 
these international contests. do not always pro- 
mote good-will between the various competing 
peoples—the primary purpose of both the an- 
cient and the modern programs. 

“Study closely,” says Mr. Tunis, “the his- 
tory of the modern Olympics, and you will have 
difficulty in discovering many which did not 
leave a series of unfortunate incidents in their 
train.” Difficulties with the English over 
running events, with the French over rugby 
games, and with the Danes over fencing bouts 
are recounted, and he adds, “‘Sometimes one is 
tempted to wonder whether opinions expressed 
about the beneficent effects of the Olympics in 
international relations always coincide with 
opinions felt. .. . That they have succeeded 
in becoming a beneficial force in the spreading 
of peace and good-will throughout the world, 
or that they bring together the various com- 
petitors in friendly intercourse is not so certain.” 

About the time that the original Olympics 
were declining from their pristine vigor, and 


professionalism was creeping in, “the winning 
of first places became a business for which 
intensive preparation was necessary.” The 
ancient Greeks then underwent a severe course 
of training which lasted for ten months previ- 
ous to the games. 

This idea of super-scientific. preparation has 
been rigorously adopted by the American 
coaches and trainers, says the writer. “Any- 
thing more out of keeping with . . . the ideal 
spirit of the Olympic games than the American 
system of training would be difficult to imagine.” 

Professionalism, which crept into the old 
Grecian games with a vengeance, has bored its 
way into the modern Olympics as well. Says 
the writer, “I think it can hardly be denied that 
on the Continent, at any rate, there is hardly 
the slightest conception of what an amateur 
sportsman is.” In many ways he believes that 
the United States is no better, though Great 
Britain places still great emphasis on the 
amateur status of her athletes. 

It took seven centuries, he adds, for the orig- 
inal Olympics to begin, grow, flourish, degener- 
ate, and perish. The decline of the ancient 
games began with the addition of heterogeneous 
competitions. “It has taken considerably less 
than half a century for these modern games 
to reach a point where the advisability of con- 
tinuing them is a subject for general debate in 
international sporting circles.” 

Another writer remarks in the London Daily 
Express, “The best thing we could do would be 
to drop out of them altogether.” 
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“SMITH” IN FRENCH 








Like all politicians dear to Americans, Governor Smith, Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States, is a man of authority. In the State of New York he 
exercises powers probably as absolute as any monarch ever possessed. And this 
pleases the liberal citizens of the liberal America. Editorial, in Le Cri de Paris. 


Home, SwEET Home no More 


It is a strange requital of fate that the birthplaces of the two greatest directors of 
Germany at war, Falkenhayn and Ludendorff, should both rest now on alien soil. 
CapTAIN B. H. Lipper Hart, in his book 
‘“‘Reputations Ten Years After.” 


PARADOXICAL JOHN BuLL 


Politically England is a democracy. Socially England is still feudal. . . . Nine- 
tenths of the land is still owned by one-tenth of the people—and that, according to my 
definition of civilization—is not civilized. BERTON BRALEY, in the Century. 


In Dry AMERICA 


After traveling 10,000 miles I wasn’t in one place where there was any difficulty 
to see and get liquor. . . . Youcan get it as easily in the United States as in Mexico, 
and there is not nearly so much difficulty here as there is in Canada. 

Mayor JAMES J. WALKER, of New York City, 
as quoted in the New York Times. 


THe Horrors oF WAR 


Before I went to the second Plattsburg Camp in 1917, I knew very little about 
what people did before noon. 
Bup FIsHeEr, cartoonist, in the Saturday Evening Post. 


WHEN THERE WERE INNOCENTS ABROAD 


Hundreds of thousands of American tourists, in former generations, in the 
blissful passportless era before the World War, went the Grand Tour, up and down 
the Atlantic littoral, with no thought of official interruption. Going to Paris from 
New York was no different from going from New York to San Francisco. 

RICHARD Barry, in Personality. 


Ir1sH AMERICA 


The Irish population is extremely well organized in the United States. It con- 
trols many of the largest municipalities and proudest American cities. ... Large 
numbers of Irish-American politicians, energetic and eloquent, are always found in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives: and Irishmen often occupy important 
positions on the largest newspapers. The non-Irish members of Congress have not 
been able to ignore on many occasions the cherished opinions of so great a portion 
of their electors. ARTHUR WILLERT, in L’Esprit International of Paris. 
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Partor Tricks oF Lone Aco 


It is cheering to know that the old vote-catching devices of other days are not to 
be employed in the present Presidential campaign. One nominee stubbornly refused i 
to be photographed laying bricks, asserting that inasmuch as he knew nothing of a 
bricklaying the action would be ‘“‘a lot of boloney.” The other, exhibiting still 
more courage, declined to kiss a baby for political effect, and made it clear that he 
would continue to do so. Editorial, in the New York Herald Tribune. 









PoPpULAR—AND A MOoTOoRMAN 


Henry Ford is the best-liked man in the United States—possibly in the world. 
SAMUEL CROWTHER, in World’s Work. 









A Barparous RELIC 






The obligation to sweep the steel trap out of existence does not rest alone upon 
humane society. From the point of view of justice, fair play, and humanity to living 
creatures, no less sensitive to physical suffering than human kind, is the universal 
appeal made for the abolition of the trap. SaRA TEASDALE, in Our Dumb Animals. 










A Nasty Disposition 






Poland’s form of government is essentially her own concern, but that this great 
and powerful nation situated between Germany and Russia and faced with problems , 
of statesmanship more explosive and difficult than those of any other country in 
Europe, should be in the hands of one man—Pilsudski—notorious for his violent 
temper, his heated imagination, and his ultimate belief in nothing but armed force, 
is surely a matter of concern to the world at large. 

Editorial, in the Manchester Guardian Weekly. 









Lo, THoseE Poor InpDIANs 


Comparatively few persons realize that to-day . . . the majority of the surviving 
Indians are being appallingly treated. In no other civilized country in the world is an 
intelligent, well-behaved people kept in such complete subjugation of person and : 
L property as are some 225,000 Indians in the United States under a disgraceful de- \3 

partmental despotism which deliberately degrades them to a state of virtual peonage. 
J. A. FREAR, Congressman from Wisconsin, in Plain Talk. 










THe Quaker or Him 


Hoover has never hesitated in his dealings, both in the war and afterward, to k 
quarrel with nationalistic tendencies, with the Germans during the war, with the ti 
Rumanians afterward, and with the British over the rubber question. 
PERTINAX, in the Echo de Paris. 










Bassitts For BuppIiEs 


I am frequently credited with being the worst crab, next to Father Mencken and 
Father Nathan, in our Beloved States. I am informed by innumerous preachers 
and editorial writers that I’m all for anarchism and bombing and general hell to pay. 
Actually, I like the Babbitts, the Dr. Pickerbaughs, the Will Kennicotts, and even the 
Elmer Gantrys rather better than any one else on earth. They are good fellows. 
SINCLAIR LEwIs, in the Nation. 
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A Few Fall Announcements 


E HAVE at last a definite assurance 

from the Houghton Mifflin Company 
that ‘‘Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858,” by the 
late Albert J. Beveridge, in two volumes, will 
be published on September 21. After all that 
has been printed about Lincoln in recent years, 
we are assured that Senator Beveridge used as 
sources for the biography and for the history 
of the times materials never considered by 
earlier biographers ‘of Lincoln. Methods like 
those that were followed in composing the life 
of Marshall were employed in Mr. Beveridge’s 
extended researches into Lincoln’s early life 
and environment. It is well known that in his 
untiring hunt for facts he personally read an 
enormous amount of printed and manuscript 
sources. When Mr. Beveridge died, last year, 
it was universally regretted that he had not 
been able to complete his great work. It was 
found, however, that the first part, ending 
with the Lincoln-Douglas Debates in 1858, 
had been finished. It comprises the two vol- 
umes now about to appear. 

In the field of foreign biography Henry Holt 
and Company are bringing out three important 
works this fall. Of these the one likely to 
enjoy the most immediate popularity is Anatole 
France’s study of Rabelais, combined with 
a critical introduction to his “Gargantua and 
Pantagruel.” This is the last unpublished 
work of Anatole France. The translation is 
by Ernest Boyd. ‘The Mad King” is the 
title of a new book by Guy de Pourtales on Lud- 
wig II of Bavaria, who has been called ‘the 
last great artist to wear a crown” and is re- 
membered for his associations with Wagner 
and Nietzsche. The work is translated from 
the French by Charles Bayly, Jr. A new life 
of Montaigne, the French essayist and philos- 
opher, by André Lamandé (translated into 
English by Alfred van Ameyden van Duym) 
is also announced. The translator provides 
a brief introduction. 

To the Harvard University Press we shall 
soon be indebted for the first biography of 
Daniel Pierce Thompson, the author of ‘The 
Green Mountain Boys” and one of the earliest 
of our “‘historical novelists,” by John E. Filit- 
croft. Two other literary biographies issuing 
from the same press are Dr. Myron F. Bright- 


field’s “‘Theodore Hook and His Novels” and 
“Sir Thomas Malory” (the author of the Morte 
@’ Arthur) by Edward Hicks. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. are now bringing 
out the life and letters of Gene Stratton-Porter, 
the story writer who is said to have had in her 
lifetime 25,000,000 readers. The book is 
called ‘‘The Lady of the Limberlost” and is 
the work of Jeannette Porter Meehan, Mrs. 
Porter’s daughter. It will be recalled that 
the mother lost her life in an automobile acci- 
dent four years ago. 

Fenimore Cooper’s ‘‘Gleanings in Europe”’ 
(France), originally published in 1836-38 and 
now almost forgotten, is to be revived by the 
Oxford University Press (American Branch). 
Cooper’s outspoken criticisms of his own and 
other countries, which reacted against their 
author, are included in this work. 

Another new Oxford publication is a biog- 
raphy of Granville Sharp, the Englishman who 
is credited with starting the British movement 
for slave emancipation at the end of the eight- 
eenth century and also with peace efforts 
during the American Revolution. Sharp’s 
biographer is Edward Lascelles. 

“The Canterbury Tales,” translated into 
modern English verse by William van Wyck, 
is one of the interesting announcements from 
the new publishing merger of Covici-Friede. 
The same house will bring out within a few 
months a translation of the complete works of 
Rabelais by Samuel Putnam in three volumes, 
with drawings by Jean de Bosschere, the famous 
illustrator. 

The second volume of ‘The War in the 
Air,” by H. A. Jones, is announced for publi- 
cation by the Oxford University Press. An- 
other new issue of this press is ‘‘The New 
Democratic Constitution of Europe,” by Agnes 
Headlam-Morley—a comparative study of 
post-war European constitu‘ions. 

“The Unknown Warrior,” Paul Raynal’s 
tragedy of the World War, which has been 
acted with marked success in Paris (at the 
Comédie Frangaise), Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, 
London, and in other cities, will be produced 
in New York this fall. It will be published 
in book form by the Century Company on 
September 28. 


For notices of current books see pages 24, 26, 28 and 30 of the Advertising Section. 
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